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\9 “The Earth, Restive, Confronts a New Era” 


EARS AGO Walt Whitman asked questions that involve the whole future of humanity. As a 


true poet and prophet his thoughts ran far in advance of his own generation, but now we of this 
generation must give answer. 


Are all nations communing? is there going to be but one heart to the globe? 
Is humanity forming en-masse? .. . 


The earth, restive, confronts a new era. 


Costly experience is teaching us that an old era has come to an end. The possibilities of the new 
era, either for the good or the ill of humanity, confront us. A choice must be made. Our young men 
in the armed.services, winning a military victory over the forces that would enslave the world, are 
giving us an opportunity to make the decision. Never did a generation have such a responsibility. 

At present we are thrilled over the capture of a bridge across the Rhine and the establishment of a 
bridgehead on the enemy’s homeland. But there is also need of winning or building a bridge to peace 
and establishing a bridgehead in the territory of those who declare there has always been war and 
always will be. This means that many weapons for peace must be prepared; that men and women must 
have the same courage, initiative, and devotion to a cause which our brave men are displaying on the 
battle fronts of the world. There is a wide and deep river, with steep banks, to be bridged. This river 
is fed by the tributaries of racial hatred, prejudice, antagonism, selfishness, greed, subversive 
activities, desire for power. All together they make a formidable obstacle. 

The Dumbarton Oaks !Proposals, the Bretton Woods Proposals, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, the proposed Food and Agriculture Organization, the Yalta Con- 
ference, the conference of the Pan-American nations at Mexico City and its Act of Chapultepec, the 
International Labor Office of the old League of Nations—these are all basic parts of the structure by 
which we may establish a bridgehead for peace. Will we use them wisely or will we discard vital 
sections and create a bridge so structurally weak that it cannot carry its load? 
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April has ever been a fateful month for us. 


ree 


@ It was on April 19, 1775, that a shot fired at Concord was “heard ’round the world.” Out of that struggle 
to overthrow tyranny came our independence as a nation. 


@ It was on April 12, 1861, that the first shot was fired at Fort Sumter and courageous men of differing 
beliefs began a struggle to decide whether or not this nation could live “‘part slave and part free.’’ It was on 
April 9, 1865, that the issue was decided and the day of physical bondage passed. 

@ It was on April 6, 1917, that we declared war on Germany. We had become a great power, but we are only 
now beginning to discern the responsibility that accompanies our power. 

@ It will be on April 25, 1945, that the representatives of the United Nations begin their meeting at San 
Francisco. Will they build a bridge to a new era, to a peaceful world where nations may trade with each 
other freely, where disputes will be settled by law rather than force, where the common man may be “truly 
a man” rather than the beast of burden that he is in too many places in the world today? 


HE SUCCESS or failure of what is done there depends largely on us—you and me. The other nations 

cannot build a peaceful world without our help. We have the greatest armies and navies, the bulk 
of the world’s gold, the greatest industrial machine ever devised, the best developed agriculture. 
There is no devastation in our land; neither have our children been weakened by the planned mal- 
nutrition of a vicious enemy. ““To whom much has been given, of him shall much be required.” 

April, too, is the month in which we are celebrating the new life made possible for us by One who 
gave Himself so that the spirit of man might know freedom, because all are the sons of God and hence 
brothers. Our young men are giving of themselves for this same cause. Some pay with their lives, 
others with broken bodies and minds—all with bitter experience and sacrifice. Will all this have 
been in vain? 

May we rise to the occasion so that future generations may devote themselves to extending the 


bridgehead for peace that we have won for them! 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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the nation’s sick and wounded soldiers. But this pur- 
pose can be fully accomplished only if the families 
and friends of these disabled men give full cooperation. 

Parent-teacher associations exert a great deal of power 
in their respective communities. They can be a strong in- 
fluence in helping to prepare the country for receiving the 
sick and physically disabled soldiers of this war. At present, 
however, our country is woefully unprepared for this job, 
even for the job of caring for men already back and on the 
way back. And the real problem has not even begun to take 
form. 

In the past few months the Army has been evacuating 
war-scarred servicemen from overseas theaters at the rate 
of more than thirty thousand a month. In the judgment of 
Major General Norman T. Kirk, Surgeon General of the 
Army, this number will probably not diminish for a long 
time. 

There is, then, no time to lose. Before these men begin to 
return to civilian life in still larger numbers, every commu- 
nity should have an intelligent and comprehensive program 
to help the veterans resume their civilian lives as useful and 
therefore self-respecting members of society. 

When we sent these men into combat, they represented the 
best our country had to give. In return, they gave their best 
to our country. Now it is up to us to give our best in helping 


‘[ Army is doing everything possible to rehabilitate 
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THE 
VETERAN 





them solve the crucial problem of ad- 
justing themselves to a new life. 
Remember, it will be an entirely new 
life for many of them. They are coming 
back changed men—changed mentally 
and physically. Combat does something 
to a man that cannot be told in words. 
A man who has been in combat two years 
will have aged ten years. I saw enough 


in my recent trip to the European thea-- 


ter to know that these men of ours will 
never be able to give us any idea of the 
crucible of fire they have lived in. 


The Effects of Tension 


Be they have endured so much, 
a considerable number of them will 
come back suffering from nervous dis- 
orders of various types. This is no re- 
flection on them. Every person has a 
breaking point; it is just a matter of how 
much fatigue and how much mental 
strain can safely be put upon him. 

These nervously exhausted men, as 
well as those physically disabled, will 
be returning to civilian life by the thou- 
sands every month. Definite action must 
be taken. Each community should or- 
ganize to meet the problem, because it is 
going to be far too large for any existing 
organizations to handle. 

And what kind of action, specifically, 
should be taken? 

First, there should be an organized 
plan to help each veteran get a job—not 
just any job, but a job suited to the indi- 
vidual veteran. The fact that a man has 
two legs missing does not mean he is fit 
only for selling apples. Such a man can 
serve in an endless variety of highly im- 
portant posts, including big executive 
positions. The fact that a man has a 
nervous disorder (psychoneurosis) does 
not mean he cannot shoulder a man- 
sized job. On the contrary, many of our 
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business, professional, and artistic lead- 
ers are in the psychoneurotic class. 
Moreover, the right kind of a job is one 
of the most important factors in helping 
a man make his adjustment to civilian 
life. Give him the type of work that al- 
lows him the fullest expression of his 
abilities—work that will bring out his 
potential capacities—and you will have 
gone a long way toward solving his prob- 
lem. 


The Need of Fun and Counsel 


ECOND, wholesome and interesting di- 
versions should be encouraged in an 
organized program sponsored by the 
community. We have found that one of 
the biggest factors in reducing juvenile 
delinquency is a community-wide plan 
that will keep the youngsters off the 
streets and occupied with recreational 
and educational activities under proper 
supervision. Likewise, our veterans can 
be kept out of trouble and helped in their 
readjustment if we keep them out of the 
beer joints and the vice hangouts—if we 
provide attractive and worth-while ac- 
tivities for their spare time. 

The community should also see that 
adequate medical facilities are accessible 
to these men. Medical care should be 
available to keep them in the best possi- 
ble physical condition, and, although 
there are not enough psychiatrists to 
supply one for every community, there 
should be some plan to furnish psychi- 
atric services at a near-by center. Each 
veteran should know that he can talk 
over problems of health, and also any 
other matters that are giving him con- 
cern, with persons who can and will 
help him. Often merely talking out a 
problem with a sympathetic and under- 


standing listener does much to bring a 
solution. 
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E WOULD have been in college—or checking at 

the bank—or helping run the farm. But he was 
needed, and he went away. Now he may be coming 
back nervously exhausted or physically disabled. Can 
too much be said of the importance of making sure 
that he’ll get the help he needs? An outstanding psy- 
chiatrist who has seen men in combat and knows what 
they have endured describes the kind of action and 
attitude that will hasten the veteran’s second victory. 





The Role of Relatives and Friends 


Pras the most important phase of this whole matter, 
however, is educating the veterans’ families and friends 
—educating them to understand what they can and should 
do and what their attitude should be. The parent-teacher as- 
sociations of this country can be one of the most potent 
forces in this direction. 

The family and community attitude is a vital factor in 
the man’s fight to adjust himself. If he senses that those 
around him feel his future life is a blank, he will take his 
cue from them, and his fears will be increased. 








It cannot be stressed too strongly that the range of possible 
accomplishments for a handicapped man is almost unlimited. If 
the spirit is willing, a man can do almost anything despite his 
physical limitations. Beethoven composed his Ninth Symphony 
when he could not hear a note of it. Milton wrote his best work 
when he was totally blind. Persons like Edison, Steinmetz, Helen 
Keller—an almost endless list—are constant reminders of what a 
person can do who has the needed inner strength. Our realization 
that the handicapped veteran is not doomed to dependence will 
help him to keep in 
mind the goals of 
self-reliance, self-suf- 
ficiency, and a full 
and useful life. 

In dealing with 
these men, we need 
to understand their 
feelings and be tact- 
ful with them. When 
we meet a man whose 
physical disability is 
apparent, we should 
allow no horror, re- 
vulsion, or sorrow to 
appear in our faces 
or manners. “Recog- 
nize the debt you owe 
him for his sacrifice,” 
one might put it, “but 
don’t patronize him 
or fuss over him.” 
Not so long ago a sol- 


dier told me he could 
stand the enemy’s bullets better than he could his mother’s tears. 


Here are some illustrations. One soldier had had part of his 
jaw shot away and was afraid to tell his wife. But the command- 
ing officer of the hospital explained the situation to her, and 
after she had time to pull herself together she walked into his 
ward and greeted him as if he had not changed at all. He was 
astonished that she could act as though everything was the same. 
And actually nothing had changed. It is the right of those who 
love deeply to share the depths of adversity as well as life’s 
happier experiences. 

Then there was the man who had to wear a plastic nose. In 
the excited embrace of his first meeting with his wife the arti- 
ficial nose fell off. But the wife was unperturbed. Her answer— 
“T married a man, not a face’”—saved months of rehabilitation. 
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A Time for Tact 


ANOta thing to remember about returning soldiers is that 
some are very likely to show signs of resentment and bitter- 
ness. The Army estimates that it takes about a year to change 
a civilian into a soldier; by the same token it takes considerable 
time to change a soldier back into a civilian. A soldier in combat 
has been taught to fight and kill, and this spirit of pugnacity 
will not wear off in a day. It may show up in his daily actions and 
conversation for several months. 
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Many men feel resentful because 
they were the ones who had to bear 
the brunt of this war. They know 
that a big civilian army at home 
has been necessary to provide them 
with the materials of war, and yet 
they harbor a grudge because they 
were singled out for the tough part. 
This feeling is accentuated when 
they read of the high salaries re. 
ceived by civilians in war indus. 
tries. News of strikes on the home 
front makes them fighting mad. A 
veteran may show this resentment 
in a number of ways. He may fly 
into a rage over some trivial delay 
at a restaurant. Or he may get into 
a heated argument with a sales 
clerk over some minor matter. 

Then, too, we must bear in mind 
that while these men were in com- 
bat they idealized everything at 
home. Under the rigors and perils 
of front-line duty, they dreamed of 
the serenity and peace of family 
life—of all the things they would 
enjoy when they got back. The 
fighting man thinks of his home as 
the most wonderful place in the 
world. Everything about it is glori- 
fied in his mind. When he returns, 
he may not at first realize how 
much he has unconsciously exag- 
gerated things, and so, when he 
comes face to face with reality, the 
contrast between the real and the 
ideal brings a rude awakening. 

Mothers and wives and relatives 
must understand all these things; 
they must handle their particular 
situation understandingly and tact- 
fully. It will not be easy, of course. 
War is not easy, and neither are the 
readjustments necessitated by war. 

Not only must each individual be 
prepared to facilitate the service- 
man’s readjustment, but the public 
as a whole should organize to meet 
the problem. Parent-teacher asso- 
ciations can perform no greater 
service than to lend their full sup- 
port to an intelligent, aggressive, 
and comprehensive program that 
will deal effectively with the many 
difficulties that are certain to be- 
come more manifest when our 
wounded and sick soldiers return to 
civilian life in larger numbers. 
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country to march off to the first grade 

at the age of six. In many localities this 
great adventure is preceded by kindergarten 
at five and nursery school before that. Yet 
in communities where these preschool insti- 
tutions do not exist, it is difficult for parents 
to realize that by the time some children 
begin first grade they have actually been in 
organized school groups for periods ranging 
from one to four years. It seems to them no 
time at all since the six-year-old was a baby, 
but by comparison with the preschool child 
the six-year-old is quite grown up. 


| IS the usual thing for children in this 


The Child of Six 


a notches on the playroom door, record- 
ing his height from the time he began to 
toddle, show rapid increases. Not only are 
his bones growing longer; they are becoming 
harder. He is stronger, and his increased 
strength shows in many ways—lifting, pull- 
ing, climbing, pounding, pumping, pedaling. 
He doesn’t tire as he used to, and naptime is 
becoming increasingly difficult. It takes a 
good-sized meal to fill him up, and yet it often 
seems that he would rather play than come 
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ITH this, the eighth article of 
the preschool study course, 


we find our youngster almost ready 
for school. At this point in his de- 
velopment there are many new 
questions to answer. Is he ready 
for the new life? Has he already 
learned to work and play with other 
children? Is his health sound? 
Have his parents prepared him for 
the new experience? Here are a 
number of constructive ideas bear- 
ing upon these important questions. 











to the dinner table when called. He ranges the neigh- 
borhood, and, although it is not yet safe to repose un- 
limited confidence in him, he may be trusted to cross 
streets safely except where there is heavy traffic. He 
can do many kinds of errands, carry messages, and 
count change at the store. 

Not only is he more independent than he was a year 
or so ago but, his parents are thankful to say, he is 
somewhat more cooperative. At least he doesn’t say 
“No, no” and start the wrong way when they suggest 
the right. Perhaps this is because he can talk now 
almost like a grown person; he can temporize, propose 
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alternatives, and reach agreements. His nervous 
system, like his bones, is not yet completely devel- 
oped, but it has changed markedly since his baby 
days. He has learned about such things as right 
and left, up and down, few and many, early and 
late, smooth and rough, hard and soft; and all this 
helps to orient him in reasonable ways of living. 

Along with these abstractions he has learned 
many specific things about his community. The 
six-year-old often knows more than the grownups 
in the family about different types of airplanes, 
how the paving was laid on the street two blocks 
from his house, and how the woodchucks build 
their homes in the pond. There is great variation, 
of course, in the specific things six-year-olds 
know, since so much depends on the kind of com- 
munity they live in and on the adults who live 
with them. 

Children at this age are more capable of cooper- 
ating in group enterprises than they have ever 
been before. The back yard resounds with their 
shouts, laughter, and bickering. They may be play- 
ing store or house or cowboys and Indians. They 
may shift rapidly from one interest to another, 
but they are all playing together, each contributing 
his part to the enterprise. 


The Problem of Entering School 


oe invariably, as they near their sixth birth- 
-& day, children grow curious about school, par- 
ticularly if they have not attended kindergarten or 
nursery school. They beg to be permitted on the 
school grounds, to play on the swings. Sometimes 
they are taken to visit the school, and after this 
event they play school intermit- 
tently for weeks. 

The limited picture they get from 
what they hear and see defines in 
anticipation what school means to 
them. Usually the picture is favor- 
able, since the early impressions 
are gained from the vantage point 
‘f home and security. Enrollment 
in school is looked forward to as 
proof that they are growing up, a 
thing greatly desired by nearly all 
hildren. 

But what will happen to the in- 
dividual child when the school bell 
rings in the fall and fifteen, twenty- 
ive, forty, or fifty pairs of six- 

ear-old feet are shepherded across 
the threshold of the first-grade 
room? This is difficult to predict. 
“Our child is the worst one in the 
first grade,” said one father early 
last September. “She’s been want- 








ing to go to school for a long time. But the first 
morning when she got there she lost her breakfast. 
Her fourth-grade sister had to take her home, 
and did she hate that! Next day the child didn’t 
eat any breakfast, so her mother kept her home. 
The third morning I took a hand. She ate about 
two mouthfuls of oatmeal, no more. And I said, 
‘Fine, let’s go. Now put an apple in your pocket 
for recess.’ But no, she didn’t want an apple or a 
sandwich or even a cookie. Always before, she had 
loved to eat at any time of day! Well, that day 
after I got to work I called home. She’d lost the 
two mouthfuls of oatmeal, and her sister had 
walked her home again. I don’t know what to 
think. John and Jim, two of her six-year-old play- 
mates, are fine. They act as if the first grade was 
made for them to run.” 


Preparation for School Entrance 


ee MAY be no sure rules for the best possible 
induction of a child into school, but there are 
some pretty good ones, all emanating from a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the child. They operate 
best if applied continuously throughout early child- 
hood instead of being snapped into effect suddenly 
at the time the child enters school. All through 
these early years, parents should realize that the 
baby is growing up and at every step of the way 
should help him learn to do things with some de- 
gree of independence. A child’s learning to drink 
from a bottle or a cup may not seem like prepara- 
tion for his first response to the school bell, but it 
is the beginning of a long series of activities that 
make him independent of his parents and enable 
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him to make his way outside the shelter of home. 

At the same time, care must be taken not to ac- 
celerate this independence. Every parent knows 
that family life would be a disorderly affair, full 
of strains for young and old alike, if children were 
allowed to go their independent ways without the 
planning and shaping of daily life by persons of 
mature minds and habits. Another reason for close 
family backing is that children need security, and 
the only thing that can provide it is knowledge that 
their parents are strong, affectionate people on 
whom they can depend. The balance between indi- 
vidual adequacy and family solidarity is extremely 
important. 


Making the Way Smooth 


OME PRACTICAL, active measures, too, can be rec- 
ommended for helping children make the break 
from home to school. Parents should see that they 
know other children of their own age. Even in 
nursery school, when a high degree of cooperation 
in play cannot be expected, toddlers enjoy having 
other toddlers around. The family group, with its 
varied age levels, gives zest to a child’s life by 
supplying him with multiple interests; but rela- 
tionships with children of his own age have a fasci- 
nation and a value to him and should be encour- 
aged within the protecting security of home. 
Activities that broaden children’s knowledge of 
people and of community life are more helpful, too, 
than one might think. Education does not begin at 
school; it is well under way long before school age. 
And the more a child brings to school—the more 
knowledge, the more impressions of his small 
world and its work—the better equipped he is. 
It goes without saying that vigorous health is 


_ essential and that this, like the growth of inde- 
| pendence, social adjustment, and knowledge of the 
' world, is attained not by a last minute checkup but 
| by diligent health practices throughout the pre- 
_ school years. 


These, then, are the general rules of preparation 
for school entrance. In many families and even in 


whole neighborhoods certain additional measures 


are instituted to aid in the transition. Where these 


» are organized projects of the neighborhood or 
» school district, they are known as preschool round- 
/ ups. Parents are invited to bring the prospective 
pupils to school on certain days to visit. While the 
) children are occupied in the classrooms, parents 
’ confer with the principal, fill out application 


forms, and often attend lecture and discussion 
groups in which they learn about the school and 
listen to advice about their children. Physical ex- 
aminations are a usual part of the program, and 
parents are asked to attend to all possible correc- 
tions well in advance of the opening of school. 
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Adjustments During the First School Days 


Dems THE best laid plans will sometimes go awry. 
If they do, parents should not feel crushed by 
a crying, cringing child on the threshold of the 
school. This situation is just something to be han- 
dled, like any other problem in child rearing, with 
affectionate understanding of what the youngster 
is up against. True, he may be trying to get his 
own way ; he may be playing for attention. Parents 
and teachers may be all out of patience with him, 
but he’s having a hard time just the same. He 
has to be helped through it, and he is sure to come 
through it well enough in the end. 

Most schools introduce children lat, by 
means of short sessions at the beginning. Some 
schools rotate admissions, having only a few chil- 
dren come at a time. Many first-grade teachers will 
dismiss individual children at any time that seems 
desirable and will agree with parents on the time 
to call for them. Sometimes parents stay with 
their children to give them assurance. The shorter 
the stay, however, the better, for many a child 
keeps on fussing until his mother or his father has 
gone. 

All good schools make the opening day’s program 
follow as nearly as possible the informality to 
which children are accustomed, planning a variety 
of enjoyable activities to keep the children from 
thinking about themselves and make them feel 
secure and comfortable. 

Early days in the first grade are complicated by 


the fact that, in the minds of both parents and : 


children, learning to read is almost universally 
associated with the first-grade program. Reading, 
however, is a confining and formal activity, and 
the mastery of printed symbols demands a certain 
maturity that is often not possessed by six-year- 
olds. 

There is no reason to think that a child who does 
not read on Sunday, September 1, should plunge 
headlong into the study of reading on Monday, 
September 2, when he enters the first grade. Yet 
many parents and even many children who have 
been told nothing about school except that they will 
learn to read there, are inclined to think the 
teacher isn’t doing her duty unless she whips out 
the readers the moment the new pupils get settled 
in their seats. 

Reading is mastered gradually, and progress 
will be more rapid after the children are socially 
adjusted and secure in their new situation. Days 
of working and playing together give purpose to 
reading and a background for understanding what 
is read. The informal early days of school offer 
many important lessons of their own; for going 
to school, after all, is just one short step beyond 
the preschool years. 
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No Autocrats at the Yinnen 


meet, more likely than not it is the dinner 
hour. In most homes breakfast is commonly 
a rather sketchy affair, often taken on the run 
to make up for those last forty winks. The noon 
meal is frequently eaten away from home— in the 
school cafeteria, from a lunch box, at the corner 
drugstore, at a civic or club luncheon. Dinner 
is the only meal at which there is at least a fair 
chance that the family can meet as a unit with 
something resembling a sense of leisure, prepared 
to enjoy not only their food but each other. 
Such being the case, how important that hour 
becomes! How it should be cherished and jealously 
guarded against encroachments! What an influ- 
ence it can bring to bear upon the lives of each 
member of the family and upon the family group! 
Unfortunately, there is too often an autocrat 
at the dinner table, a tyrant influence that sways 
the group, like the “absolute sovereign or ruler” 
of the dictionary definition. Those who gather 
around the table unquestionably prefer happiness 
tc gloom, order to disorder, easy good humor to 
ill-natured teasing, and so on down the line of 
social choices. But too often something interferes. 
Words and facial expressions, silences and loud 
noises, disturbing and objectionable topics of con- 
versation, distractions and interruptions, emo- 
tional eruptions and depressions, unrestrained 


|: THERE is one time when all your family 
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individuals and the situations created by them— 
these are the autocrats to be feared and fought. 
These may become the absolute rulers dominating 
the dinner hour in our homes. 

What tales dining tables could tell! Would we 
change our table conversation if these tables were 
sounding boards able to throw back to us our own 
words and inflections? Might our behavior be dif- 
ferent if tables were mirrors to reflect our facial 
expressions? Would we be more conscious of what 
we say and do if tables were delicately tuned to re- 
veal to us the effect our words and actions are 
having upon the people around us? Suppose we 
“play pretends,” as children do, and hear what 
the tables in our neighbors’ homes have to say. 


Table Tales 


NE SAYS: “I am a place where people come for 
sustenance, scarcely tasting the food, eager 





ERE’S to mealtime—a feature in family 
life seldom discussed but unquestion- 
ably important. What happens at the family 
table can really be a factor in domestic and 
world affairs. And many of us can do some- 
thing to help make it a peace table, right now. 
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ALICE SOWERS 


to be off to more pressing business or pleasure” ; 
another says, “I am merely a corner of the kitchen 
cabinet where each member of the family may eat 
when and as he pleases.” 

“T am nothing, really,” complains a third. “At 
least I don’t feel important. No one ever sees me. 
In fact, the family do not seem to see one another. 
The mother is up and down, getting things that 
have been forgotten, refilling dishes, answering 
the doorbell. The father 
eats silently. The daugh- 
ter has long telephone 
conversations during 
nearly every meal; and 
the son comes in late, 
eats rapidly, and is off 
again.” 

Each table has its own 


story to tell of the words 
it hears during the din- 
ner hour. One says, 
“Most of the comments 
I hear are complaints 
about the food.” 

“Scoldings and punish- 
ments happen during the 
meals at our house,” says another. “Everyone 
seems tired and cross.” 

“No one is happy at our house, either,” adds 
a third. ““‘We have too many quarrels to be happy. 
These are usually between the children, but now 
and then the parents quarrel, too.” 

“My family may be happy’”—another table 
speaks up—‘“‘but I do not see how they can be. 
We have loud and heated arguments during al- 
most every meal.” 

One table, older than the others, offers an ex- 
planation of the situations observed. “My family 
is happier as the meal progresses. I believe it 
would be better if no one talked at all during the 
first few minutes they are at the table. They are 
hungry and tired and cross until they have eaten 
awhile. If they talk, they get a wrong start.” 

“My family does not quarrel, but what I hear 
mostly is complaints about people and stories of 
all the things that have gone wrong during the 
day,” offers a table that has seen better days. 
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A voice of patience and understanding makes 
the next contribution. “I feel sorry for the chil- 
dren in my family. You ask why? Because most 
of the talk is among grownups, and the topics by 
their very nature exclude the children from the 
conversation. This is particularly true when there 
is a guest. Sometimes one child kicks another 
under the table, and this starts something that 
ends in one or both of them being sent from the 
room. Later I hear the parents talking. They can- 
not understand why the children misbehave when 
they have company. I could tell them the reason. 
It is because no one is paying any attention to 
the children and they 
want attention!” 

“That is not the situa- 
tion at our house,” in- 
terrupts a new table. 
“Our children chatter all 
the time, usually in loud, 
shrill tones, so that no 
general conversation is 
possible. The parents do 
their talking later. The 
children get so excited 
when they are talking 
that they are often a bit 
hard on me, as they are 
on all the furniture.” 

Another table speaks 
from experience gained 
through having lived in 
two homes. “I do not 
know which is worse— 
pouting and _ sullenness, 
such as we had in my last 
home, or the embarrass- 
ing jokes and stories I am hearing these days.” 

“IT get dreadfully bored,” complains another. 
“We cannot have any real conversation because 
someone wishes to hear a favorite radio program 
that comes on during the dinner hour. Sometimes 
the other members of the family try to whisper, 
but that is not very satisfactory.” 

A familiar chord has been struck, and a little 
dinette table speaks up. “The radio bothers us, 
too. It is kept turned on full blast throughout the 
meal, even when no one is listening.” 

Two other tables throw in their observations. 
One tells of the neighbor who runs in at mealtime, 
frequently staying too long and interrupting both 
the meal and the family conversation. The other 
table tells about friends of the children who come 
and wait for them to finish their meal so that they 
can go outside to play. Even though they stay 
quietly in another room or on the porch the 
youngsters know they are there and hurry through 
the meal. 
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More table witnesses could be summoned to 
show that some of our neighbors’ homes are in 
a bad way. But let us abandon our “pretend” 
game and turn a bit of serious thought upon our 
own family practices. 


Mealtime Ways Do Matter 


L pees does our dinner table see? Does it see a 
family, eager and happy to be together, ex- 
changing the day’s experiences, discussing affairs 
of general interest, living together in an atmos- 
phere of stimulating give and take, each one 
recognized as an individual? Does it see a family 
where such traits as understanding and kindness 
abide? In short, do we have at our dinner table 
a situation favorable to the personality growth of 
each member of the family? If not, it is time to 
banish the autocrats and institute home rule. 

How important is it that we dine in the spirit 
of democracy? It is very important. It has become 
increasingly so as families spend less time to- 
gether. In former years, when most of the food, 
clothing, and even the household furnishings were 
prepared in the home, parents and children worked 
and lived together as a group. This kind of life 
afforded many opportunities for conversations 
among parents and children, for discussions of 
affairs of mutual interest. Ideas were “caught” 
rather than “taught”—gradually acquired through 
long and intimate association. 

Today not only do families spend less time to- 
gether but many outside factors are influencing 
their habits, thoughts, and beliefs. Newspapers, 
books, magazines, radios, moving pictures, automo- 
biles, all introduce influences other than those of 
the immediate family. The school, through added 
courses and extracurricular activities, is endeav- 
oring to compensate for some of the education 
that formerly took place at home. 

But the school cannot do it all, nor should it. 
No class in character education, ethics, or per- 
sonality development is going to ensure every boy 
and girl a fine character, high standards of ethics, 
or a pleasing personality. These must be built by 
the young people themselves through experiences 
and their reactions to them. Discussions at home, 
in the family circle, can help them to interpret 
these experiences. 

Out of the give and take of family discussions 
other values, too, can be gained. The dinner hour 
may provide a training ground on which the 
young members develop self-confidence through 
practice in self-expression. The future is bright 
for those who have early acquired a large vocabu- 
lary, used with taste and discrimination ; a variety 
of interests; and a sizable fund of knowledge on 
which to draw at will. Finally, the ability to main- 
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tain emotional stability, especially during discus- 
sions of controversial matters when opinions 
differ, is shaped and developed in the home. 

Is this too much to expect of the home? Of course 
not. We all know homes, many of them, where 
a real democratic spirit prevails—homes where 
matters of community, national, and international 
concern rather than the:latest scandal or crime 
are discussed ; where the whole family is interested 
in an invitation or an honor that comes to one 
member ; where the good roast wins the comments 
rather than the cake that fell; where criticisms 
and punishments are dealt with privately and not 
during the meal hour. We all know homes where 
the meal hour is a pleasant one, where the conver- 
sation is constructive, happy, and interesting; 
where the talk includes all members of the family, 
In short, we know homes that are democracies 
and not autocracies. 


Parents Have the Answers 


HE DEGREE to which this situation exists de- 

pends, of course, on the parents—on their in- 
terests, their emotional maturity, their judgment, 
and their philosophy of life. It depends on such 
factors as a pleasing and growing personality, a 
genuine interest in people, skill in managing their 
personal lives and their household affairs, and 
the will to learn. It demands of them the type of 
character and the code of ethics they wish their 
children to “catch.” 

Does all this seem too heavy a responsibility 
for the busy, hurried mother or father? Let me 
give you my favorite story. A Swiss peasant 
woman found her life very full and very tiring, 
but each day she felt it necessary to take out time 
to rest. She sat in a rocker because she relaxed 
better when she rocked. She would knit, too, be- 
cause she could think and plan better when she 
was knitting. As she rocked, she kept her toe on 
the rocker of the cradle to keep the twins quiet 
and hummed a little tune, partly because she was 
happy and partly because she wanted to keep the 
twins asleep a little longer. On a shelf above the 
cradle she had a book from which now and then 
she read a favorite poem. And as she rocked and 
rested and knit and hummed and thought and 
planned and rocked the cradle and read the poems, 
she was sitting on a big cheese, to press it! 

There are times when days are so full that the 
idea of taking time out to consider and plan seems 
fantastic. Democracy is not easy; autocracy is. 
When those days come, perhaps you will recall this 
story and smile—and plan to dismiss from your 
family circle the influences that make for impa- 
tience, discord, and ill-humor. The autocrats 
must go. 
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amily Recreation 


S PARENTS sow the children reap. From 
the well-timed planting of ideas and ex- 
periences keyed to a child’s inner need to 
know and love the world he lives in comes an 
abundant yield—of joy and strength, of un- 
derstanding and good will. Read here in this 
article, the eighth in the parent education 
study course “Guiding the Citizens of To- 
morrow,” the story of a planned-for harvest. 


HEN my father brought home a child- 
Ws fiddle and put it into my hands, I 
entered a world which no amount of 
money would ever induce me to leave. My first 
lessons were given me by a Monsieur Piqué, a 
gentle-faced, stoop-shouldered old Frenchman, 
who was wise enough to let me have the fun, first 
of all, of learning how to saw out a tune. Probably 
he should have confined me to exer- 
cises. But when one day I was at last 
able, with perilous precision, to play 
the notes of “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee,” I saw the pride in the faces of 
my mother and father. Exercises, I 
think, would not have turned the trick. 
Later, my father did another thing 
for me—one of many. He helped me 
build a small bookcase for myself. 
Three shelves ... but big enough 
to hold all the books I was likely to own 
for some time to come. Since my room 
was almost as small as I was, he hung 
the shelves over my bed. ... And 
there I began to enter another world 
which no money would ever induce me 
to leave. 





Freedom Begins with Freedom 


a CAN take their children by 
the hand and lead them into worlds. 
I remember my father doing this in 
another way one dark morning just 
before sunrise. He took me out on my 
first long walk. That walk is today as 
vivid to me as it was then: the cool 
feel of the morning; the pre-sunrise 
twitter of birds; the slowly lightening 
sky ; the curious exultant feeling I had 
of being out there in the streets, awake 
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and going somewhere, while the world was still 
asleep. 

And camping. I remember my father and I 
going off with our blankets on a lone adventure 
of camping on a California mountain. My father 
was far from being an expert camper, and he 
managed to select just the wrong place in which 
to pitch our beds, with the result that we nearly 
froze. But in the morning we had a rolling cloud- 
world below us, the first of its kind I had ever 
seen. And that, too, is a memory-world I would 
refuse to leave. 

This all seems to be about my father. But my 
mother, too, led me into worlds. Once when for 
several weeks I was sick in bed with what the 
doctors then called “intermittent fever,” my 
mother built me a marvelous theater, with mov- 
able stage settings and cut-out figures that I 
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could bring onto the stage and take off. She sat 
on my bed and acted out plays with me on that 
small stage. She herself had been an actress; and 
so, quietly, she led me into a world she loved. 


Music for Morale 


— Is the great thing about a home: it is a 
jumping-off place for all sorts of adventures. 
My father was a Missourian with a fund of folk 
and army songs; my 
mother a native of 
Hamburg, with a fund 
of German songs. I can 
still hear my mother 
wakening me in the 
morning with her soft 
German song “Steh 
auf, mein Kind,” and 
my father getting the 
whole family to join in 
“Camptown Races.” 
We kids would imitate 
him as he stamped his 
foot and slapped his 
knee, singing the 
““Doo-dah-day” chorus. 

My father, being a 
newspaper man, was 
an inveterate reader. 
Usually his evenings 
were spent in going 
through the “Bulletin” 
from beginning to end. 
But once a week—on 
Saturday—he brought 
home the “Supple- 
ment,” which always 
had poetry—good poetry—in it; and, regular as 
clockwork, he would read the poetry to the as- 
sembled family. Reading poetry out loud is a great 
thing for children. I must have got from these 
family readings something of my feeling for the 
exquisite rightness that words can have when they 
are right. Poetry is unlike prose in this, that the 
words of poetry are more than just symbols to be 
understood. They are music that marches; drums 
that beat. They stir the blood; send shivers down 
the back. I wouldn’t think much of a home in 
which someone, some time, is not reading poetry 
out loud—with others listening or joining in. 

In those days, no one told parents that recrea- 
tion was good for building family morale. I doubt 
whether they would have known what the word 
meant, since it came into style much later. But if 
family morale means mutual confidence, affection, 
pride, a willingness on everybody’s part to join in 
with the rest, we certainly got it through what 
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my parents just naturally did in the way of having 
fun with us youngsters. 


Hand in Hand with the World 


N®= WERE our doings confined wholly to oyy 
own family circle. No one, in those days of 
psychological and sociological innocence, told par. 
ents that children ought to form linkages of ex. 
perience with the community. We just formed 
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them—partly because we had open sand lots 
around us where the neighborhood played base- 
ball, shinny, duck-on-the-rock, and other outdoor 
games; and partly because we went to church. 
One of my first “community” experiences was 
playing in a Sunday school orchestra. I had be- 
come moderately expert with the aforesaid fiddle, 
now grown to larger size—expert enough to be 
asked to play second violin; and one Saturday 
afternoon I began my first practice with the or- 
chestra in the church basement. I can still re 
member the surprised thrill I felt when my quite 
uninspiring second-violin notes were suddenly 
picked up by the other instruments and lifted into 
what to me was superb music. It was as though 
my thin little stream of sound, running lonely by 
itself, was merged into a rhythmic torrent in 
which it was lost but found. All through my later 
years I have come to look upon that orchestral 
experience as my first vivid sense of what com- 
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munity means—a working and experiencing and 
creating together for a something that is good for 
each because it is good for all. 


Building for Brotherhood 


s I look back upon these quite casual things 
we kids used to do within the family and 
outside the family, they all seem to total up to 
something important. In the first place, playing 
with your parents is a way of being happy with 
them. Being happy with them is a way of coming 
to know them; and of coming to know what they 
want you to know. I cannot remember that either 
my father or mother ever took me solemnly into 
a room to tell me great mora! truths about life. 
But being around them, seeing how they acted, 
hearing their informal words about people and 
things, seeing how they liked each other and did 


" things for each other, we somehow got the feel of 
what it meant to be a decent human being. 


In the second place, the kind of play we had in 


' our family always put us into one or another of 
» the great human traditions. No one told me that 
» when old man Piqué taught me how to draw the 
» bow across the strings of my violin he was linking 
» me up with one of the oldest and loveliest of our 
> human traditions. Small tyke that I was, however, 


in my awkward way I was repeating the expe- 
riences of thousands of human years. When my 
father set up the bookcase, he did not tell me that 
I was now entering the great human tradition of 
the written word. But there it was, stretching 


thousands of years into the past, and destined to 


stretch into an incalculable future. So with folk 
song and drama. These were not merely ways of 


having momentary fun; they were ways of be- 
coming an authentic member of the human race— 
ways of “joining up.” : 

Finally, having fun in the home made us, I 
hope, live-withable. You can’t sing songs together 
and at the same time kick your brother or sister 
in the shins. You can’t read poetry together and 
keep up a snarling argument. Having fun together 
is a way of learning how to live together. | am 
not pretending that we grew into little angels. 
But had there been no spirit of play in our family 
—had my parents been sour-faced taskmasters or 
angry quarrelers—we might easily have become 
little devils. 


Through Fun to Social Wisdom 


pt Is a way of freedom. But it is also a way 
of association. Both ways are needed. Every 
child has to have the chance to “be himself,” to 
do the things he wants to do—in short, to be un- 
compelled. Play is one way of giving him the ex- 
perience of being uncompelled. The child needs a 
lot of that kind of energizing experience. But the 
child also has to be more than a creature unto 
himself. He has to learn in various ways to sub- 
ordinate himself at the same time that he asserts 
himself, to be a “one in many.” Having fun to- 
gether is the way in which he most quickly learns 
this. It is the way of happy association. It is a way 
of doing the things, along with others, that you 
want others to do along with you. This is the 
Golden Rule form of having fun together. 

I am grateful that my parents had a lot of this 
particular kind of Golden Rule in their make-up. 
They liked us and we liked them. 





WATER MUSIC 


It is the sound of waters I adore, 

Moving waters over land and sea; 

A winter brooklet gurgling near the shore, 

Below thin ice, is something venturing free 

Where all things near are bound—a winter’s prank; 
The April music of a mountain stream 

Cascading, with a rainbow on each flank, 
Transports me to a meadowland of dream 

In gay swift stride. Loud rainfall on a roof, 

In a sudden downpour, nourishes the mind 

Much as it does the lawn. Towering aloof, 
Beyond all other sounds of every kind, 

The thundering drums of breakers pound and rise 
In harmonies that link earth to the skies. 
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® My youngster has reached the age at which I think 
she ought to have more friends than she has. But she 
just isn’t interested in making them. When I was her 
age I had many girl friends, and the good times we 
had together are among my treasured memories. Aside 
from the fact that she ought not to miss having such 
memories, I want her to be adaptabie, to know how 
to get along with people. Can children be helped to 
understand the value of friendship even when they 
are young? 


HILDREN can be inducted into the ways of 
friendship even when they are very young. 
But we must remember that friends do not come 
out of thin air. Normally they come with groups 
of people with whom we associate. Be sure, then, 
that your youngster has ample opportunity to 
meet boys and girls her own age. If children, even 
as toddlers, learn to get along happily with others, 
they are already well on the way toward lives 
enriched with friendship. There is no other way; 
by its very nature friendship is a thing that can- 
not be forced. It must be freely given or it does 
not exist at all. 

But that doesn’t mean that we as parents cannot 
do a great deal to help our children develop this 
capacity. Encourage your young daughter to in- 
vite her friends home, giving her confidence that 
these friends will be appreciated by you and 
treated accordingly. 

Second, give the youngsters plenty of elbow 
room to express their natural exuberance. If oc- 
casionally they invite you to participate in their 
affairs, do so at their level; never force them up 
to yours. Think back to your own childhood. You 
may recall that Janey, or maybe it was Susie or 
Mary, wasn’t particularly bright or beautiful, yet 
you and the rest of your gang seemed to gravitate 
to her front porch or to her parlor. Why? Because 
laughter, gayety, and a free and easy sort of 
atmosphere were always there. 

Finally, if you wish to foster your child’s ca- 
pacity for friendship, never forget to set her a 
good example. If our children see us give to our 
friends as well as take from them—if they see 
us generous-minded, cheerful, and kind to all 
those about us, it will furnish them basic attitudes 
on which to build. If we are gracious and cour- 
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teous; if we have learned to control our moods 
so that we do not carelessly offend others because 
we ourselves are irritable; if we are dependable 
as far as promises and loyalties are concerned, we 
shall give our children the best of all backgrounds 
for friendship. 


® My six-year-old daughter gave us quite a scare last 
year when the doctor thought she had rheumatic fever, 
During the weeks she spent in bed we waited on her 
hand and foot, The doctor tells us she is quite normal 
now and can engage in normal activities. Nevertheless 
she prefers the role of invalid and whines about not 
feeling well every time she has to do something for 
herself. I reproach myself severely for having spoiled 
her. What can I do? 


Ny orare is to be gained by reproaching your- 
self. It was only natural for you to be deeply 
disturbed and eager to do everything for her dur- 
ing her illness. The thing to do now is to make 
perfectly clear to the child that she is well and 
can wait on herself as all little girls do. If she 
refuses, she’ll simply have to be denied the privy- 
ileges and pleasures given to children who are 
well. 

You know the things that especially appeal to 
her; play on these. Remind her that children who 
are ill can’t go to the theater; they can’t accom- 
pany their mother when she goes shopping; nei- 
ther can they go on picnics or other excursions 
with Mother and Dad and their friends. Once she 
realizes that the role she has chosen to play is 
depriving her of certain pleasures, she’ll quite 
likely come around. 

Remember, however, not to suffer any relapse 
yourself. In other words, don’t tell her she is going 
to be deprived of something she wants and then 
at the last moment weaken and give in, even 
though the child has failed to carry out her part 
of the bargain. 

Since she is six, your daughter is almost ready 
for school. Can it be that her unwillingness to get 
up and about has something to do with her being 
afraid to go to school or to be with children who 
have been more active than she? It might be a 
good idea to take her to school so that she can 
observe what the youngsters do there. Go with 
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her to the park, the playground, or wherever the 
youngsters in your neighborhood congregate. Let 
her see them having fun. Most children are gre- 
garious. Soon she’ll want to join them and, a little 
later, to win their approval by doing what they do. 

Being ill had certain compensations. Being well 
must now be made worth while. Assume that your 
daughter can be an independent, self-reliant little 
girl. Assign her one or two simple tasks a day and 
polster up her pride by praising her skill and 
initiative. It will take time and patience to undo 
the spoiling, but the job must be done if you don’t 
want a chronic complainer on your hands. 


@While talking to a friend, I happened to mention 
that my husband and I were beginning to plan a 
family vacation this summer. My friend did not hesi- 
tate to inform me that vacations for civilians were sup- 

sed to be out for the duration. My husband and I 
both have been working such long hours that we 
haven’t even had time to look after our children prop- 
erly. We feel strongly that we and our children will 
benefit by a short rest. Do you think this attitude 
is a selfish one? 


N° INDEED. Giving up our personal pleasures to 
help win victory for our country is today con- 
sidered a privilege in itself, And that is as it should 
be. But when it comes to vacations there is more 
than our personal pleasure to be considered. Our 
country does not want us to exhaust our physical 
resources or reduce our efficiency by denying our- 
selves a reasonable amount of rest. 

That doesn’t mean, of course, that vacations this 
year will be the same as those we have enjoyed 
in former years. For most people they will and 
must be different. For one thing, most vacations 
will have to be spent at home because the need to 
conserve the transportation facilities of the nation 
is absolutely urgent. That is why the ODT has 
begun a vigorous vacation-at-home program. 

You should, therefore, spend your vacation in 
your own home. Use your imagination to plan 
outdoor projects or handicrafts that will give this 
period of well-earned leisure a touch of freshness 
and originality. See that whatever work you 
undertake differs from the usual routine, since a 
change of work is often a rest in itself. 

But whatever you do, let your vacation truly 
be a change and a rest. We need all the serenity 
we can gain in these days. Our children, too, need 
the reassurance that comes from enjoying them- 
selves with their parents. In fact, vacation time is 
often a time when all the family has a chance to 
become really acquainted. You can well point out 
to your friend that with the fate of all the world 
depending on what we do with our children today, 
no child should have to go without a summer vaca- 


tion that will contribute to his health and emo- 
tional security. 
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® Several years ago my husband died and I was left 
with two sons. The older one is an exceptionally bri 

boy. The other is subnormal both in mental ability 
and in physical appearance. I’ve tried to make the 
bright one responsible for his brother. But although 
he takes him places and seems quite reconciled to 
doing so, ’'m afraid that some day my older son will 
turn on me for having given him this burden to bear. 


si HIs IS a case in which one needs to know a great 
deal about the boys in question. Otherwise it 
is difficult to tell whether or not the younger son 
is actually a burden, even though you yourself call 
him that. If he is far below normal and is a con- 
stant source of embarrassment to his brother, then 
perhaps you are casting a shadow over the older 
boy’s life. Yet this is hard to believe, for if the 
younger child could not care for himself .at all, 
you probably would have had to place him in an 
institution long before this. 

Offhand it may be safely said that you are 
giving your older boy a chance to exercise the 
muscles of his character rather than to weaken 
them, and to grow up finer and stronger in stature 
because of his responsibility. Suppose he does have 
to take the lad places, spend time with him—is 
that such a great sacrifice to make? The devotion 
and understanding that even a youngster of 
below-average mentality can give in return are 
not to be scoffed at. 


Mozeover, since your husband is not living, your 
older son has a responsibility toward you as well 
as toward his brother. If, in addition to your va- 
rious duties, you had to be both mother and con- 
stant companion to the younger boy, how much 
freedom would there be left for you? It would not 
do you or your son any good for you to be a mar- 
tyr. You and his brother are his family, and if 
he has been brought up in a spiritual climate he 
will take responsibility cheerfully—not merely 
tolerate it. Love, loyalty, and a deep compassion 


will in time become so prominent a part of his . 


character that even if he had a chance he wouldn’t 
exchange you and his afflicted brother for a fam- 
ily seemingly more fortunate than his own. 

You should take care, however, not to deny the 
older boy a certain amount of privacy and free- 
dom. Obviously it would be wrong to insist that 
he take his brother with him whenever he goes 
out on a date with his best girl friend. 

Yet with all this, since you have an uneasy 
feeling about the situation, it might be well to 
consult someone near by—your minister, a school- 
teacher who knows both boys, or a psychiatrist. 
Someone who is trained to observe the human 
personality will be able to tell you soon enough 
whether or not the younger boy is stifling the 
natural growth and vitality of his elder brother. 
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F IT is well to remember our past, it is still 
better to make that past serve us in the 
living present and guide us toward a pulsing, 
expanding, and worthy future. We dare not, 
Mrs. Overstreet cautions us, let the past strike 
its roots too deeply in the soil of our lives— 
not unless we want to become old before our 
time. But like much that is harmful if wrong- 
ly used, the past if rightly used has great re- 
storative power. And to the secrets of this 
power there is no better guide than the eighth 
article in Mrs. Overstreet’s current series. 





WHAT TO DO 
WITH A PAST 


OT’S wife could not resist a backward look as 
she fled from Sodom and she was 
changed into that which has no fruitfulness 

in it—a pillar of salt. Orpheus, leading Eurydice 
out of Hades, could not resist a backward look 

. and his beloved disappeared before his eyes. 

In these and many another tale we find solid folk 
wisdom: He who cannot let go of the past cannot 
grasp the future. 

Yet there is the same folk wisdom in the many 
proverbs that add up to the fact that experience is 
the best teacher. And when a writer like Edward 
Young tells us that it is “greatly wise to talk with 
our past hours,” we say yes to him. 

The problem, in short, is how to use the past 
without being enslaved by it. He who acts always 
as though he had lived through no yesterday can- 
not possibly become psychologically mature. But 
he who consults the past too closely before he 
dares respond to the demands of the present and 
the future cannot possibly remain psychologically 
young. 

Each one of us has a past. We have habits that 
it has bred and memories concerning it. We begin 
having a past as soon as we are born. We continue 
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rolling it up, like a snowball, until we die. And 
nothing, perhaps, makes more difference to our 
well-being—to our wisdom and our vitality—than 
what we do with that past. Our memories can serve 
us well in our living present. They can make for 
ease of action, rightness of response, and warm 
mellowness of spirit. Or we can be kept so busy 
serving our memories that we scarcely live in the 
present at all. We may walk on today’s street and 
wear today’s fashion and talk of today’s news, and 
yet, for all that, we may be but psychological fos- 
sils, remnants of a past that no longer exists—a 
personal past and a cultural past. 

If we saw a man deliberately forging shackles 
on his own ankles, we would think him insane, 
Why would anyone in his right mind thus cramp 
his own ability to walk with freedom in ways of his 
own choosing? Yet many of us carry with us al- 
ways the invisible shackles of what we cannot for- 
get, of memories that we cannot shake off. Bur- 
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dened with them, we hobble through our days and 
our years . . . and become old in spirit before 
our time. We become old and halting and crabbed 
because we have lost the free-swinging confidence 
that might be ours if we would use the past as 
guide instead of master. 


How Memory Becomes a Tyrant 


E MIGHT say, to paraphrase Wordsworth, that 
Whe past is too much with us, late and soon. 
It is with us in cultural habits that we mistake for 
the laws of nature. In this moment of history, for 
example, mankind is trying desperately to over- 
come the hazards of competitive nationalism. And 
one type of person who holds out stubbornly 
against any new arrangement of world affairs is 
he who thinks that nations in their precise present 
form were ordained by nature—or it may be by 
God. He learned about those nations in school. He 
can recognize their familiar yellow and green and 
pink shapes upon the map. He has learned loyalty 
to one nation and varying degrees of suspicion 
toward others. He has smooth-working habits of 
response whenever nations are talked about. 
Therefore, as far as he is concerned, nations are 
right and natural. Their mutual antagonisms, 
even, are natural and not to be tampered with. 

Such a man, paradoxically, knows too much 
about the past without knowing enough about it. 
He cannot pull his mind free from the scheme of 
things that has been familiar to him in his own 
lifetime, because he does not know enough of what 
has gone on through the long ages of human ex- 
perience to realize how new and brief a phenome- 
non is the form of nationalism that he counts a 
basic product of nature. 

Most of us, I suppose, have heard the story of 
the elderly gentleman who, after World War I, 
saw in the Hudson River a ship that had had its 
wartime camouflage replaced by the more familiar 
battleship grey. The gentleman beamed approval. 
It was good, he declared, to see the ship again as 
God had made it! Perhaps the man in this story 
is apocryphal. But he differs only in degree, not 
in kind, from the all too many among us who, with 
a fine ignorance of the long human past, are en- 
slaved to the immediate human past. To them it 
is “natural” for men to travel in certain convey- 
ances, to live in houses built in a certain way, to 
send their children to schools of a certain type, to 
wear clothes of a certain style. It is “natural” to 
eat certain foods cooked in certain ways. It is “nat- 
ural” for social and economic classes to be just as 
they are. It is “natural,” even, to speak one par- 
ticular language, and all the human millions who 


speak other languages are regarded as quaint, per- 
verse, or dangerous. 
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The past, in short, tends to be much too much 
with us in the form of cultural habits that we find 
it hard to see in perspective. Focusing upon the 
outward form of familiar institutions, we are un- 
able to see beyond them to the human purposes 
that are trying to express themselves through 
these and many other mutable and imperfect 
forms. The tragedy is that all too many of us give 
our unswerving loyalty to the temporal form 
rather than to the lasting purpose. 


Why Fear Is Fatal 


Span PAST, again, is too much with us in fears 
that stem from some one unfortunate experi- 
ence. A good many centuries have passed since 
the Latin Publilius Syrus remarked, “After disas- 
ter the memory of it is another disaster.” But his 
psychological insight still holds good. No one, of 
course, wants to repeat dangerous blunders. To do 
so endlessly would be childish. But a tragic num- 
ber of human beings let themselves become life- 
long slaves to the memory of one danger, one 
awkward situation, one humiliating moment, one 
failure. 

Psychologists know that a person who has been 
in an automobile accident does well to ride in an- 
other car as quickly as possible. The person who 
has had a frightening fall from a horse does well 
to ride again as soon as he is able. For the longer 
a fear remains unconquered by new experience, 
the more likely it is to worm its way into the sub- 
conscious and become exceedingly hard to conquer. 

Parents show a like insight when they try to see 
to it that a child’s experience of fear—fear of a 
dog, for example—is overcome as promptly as 
may be by a pleasant, satisfying contact with some 
object enough like that which caused the fear to 
prevent the fear-image from becoming fixed. 

But this sort of wisdom about the resolution of 
fears is a kind that we do not always apply in our 
own lives. Here is a woman who, as a new resident 
in a town, had the unfortunate experience of being 
snubbed—intentionally or thoughtlessly—by one 
of the local social leaders. The woman felt conspic- 
uous, foolish, humiliated. She would not, she de- 
cided, run the risk of another such experience. 
People in this town, apparently, were snobs. Well, 
if that was the case, she certainly was not going 
to give them a chance to make her look cheap and 
silly. 

On the basis of that one unresolved experience, 
which took place almost five years ago, this woman 
has cut herself off from the fine warmth of neigh- 
borliness. She has let fear and hurt pride become 
a distorting lens through which she sees the people 
around her as potential enemies. And going her 
tragic, solitary way among them she grows pre- 
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maturely old and crabbed and suspicious. What 
possible embarrassment, what possible humiliation 
could have done as much harm to this woman’s 
life as she herself has done by clinging to a fear 
bred of one incident? 

Oddly enough, the past can also be too much 
with us in the memory of success—of some tri- 
umph after which all else seems anticlimax. We 
all know the type of woman who never outgrows 
the memory of her adolescent popularity. At the 
age of twenty she could, so to speak, keep twenty 
men on the string at once, and she has never 
learned to satisfy her ego on the mature experience 
of building a marriage relationship with one man. 
We all know the type of man who remains all his 
life a kind of perennial college boy. At forty-five 
he is still feeding his pride on football triumphs 
that lie twenty years behind him. Recounting 
these triumphs he is likely to throw in some depre- 
catory comment about what a soft game football 
has become; it isn’t what it once was. ... 

The person who tries to live on the memory of 
youthful triumphs cannot help seeming old; for 
he puts himself in a position to be measured not 
by standards proper to his age but by standards 
that he can, in the nature of things, no longer 
meet—those of sheer physical youthfulness. And 
while he thus clings to the past, he misses the 
chance that is properly his, that of playing a sig- 


nificant, pride-building role in the present. In the © 


end—because he fits nowhere—he is driven to the 
melancholy resort of reminiscence—and of disap- 
proving of the young people around him who do 
not make him feel young. 

The past, in brief, has many different ways of 
being too much with us: in mental rigidities, in 
grudges that turn into habits of malice, in old 
prejudices and worn-out loyalties, in success- 
images that make us regard the present always as 
a letdown from past glory. 


The Right Use of Memories 


bias philosopher Thomas Hobbes wrote, “‘Imag- 
ination and memory are but one thing, which 
for divers considerations hath divers names.” In 





that insight, I believe, is the clue to the right use 
of our memories—the use of them that will keep 
us alive as long as we live. 

It cannot be said too often that people stay 
young, psychologically and spiritually, to the ex. 
tent that they enjoy an active involvement with 
life on a level suited to their years and their pow- 
ers. They do not stay young by continuing to act 
all their lives on a level suitable to a child or to a 
twenty-year-old. 

In a sound life the individual learns to handle 
situations of increasing complexity with increas- 
ing skill. Each experience through which he lives 
adds something to his working store of knowledge 
about human experience. It makes him able to meet 
even unfamiliar situations as though they were 
familiar, as though he had already practiced the 
art of meeting them. Experience, in brief, stored 
in his mind as memory, adds to his imagination— 
his power to foresee what is likely to happen and 
his power to detect the nuances of life beneath the 
surface of obvious events. 

Most significantly of all, if we give them half 
a chance, our memories—converted into social 
imagination—can help us to understand other 
people. Our own disappointments can tell us how 
others feel when their hopes and plans are broken. 
Our experiences of awkwardness and humiliation 
can be converted into sympathy and gentleness, 
into a resolve not to humiliate other people. Our 
memories of how good it makes us feel to be ap- 
proved can underpin in us the habit of giving ap- 
proval wherever it is deserved. Our memories of 
being misunderstood can make us wary of passing 
snap judgments on others. Our memories of our 
own mistakes can be shaped into a warm under- 
standing of why other people blunder as they do. 

Memories are never passive in our lives. They 
build walls between us and the present, or they 
weave bonds to unite us with the present. They 
shut us away from people, or they give us the 
clues that will help us to draw near to people in 
understanding. Memories are with us always. 
What we do with them will determine whether 
we grow old before our time or stay young as long 
as we live. 





OF TAKING THOUGHT 
What thought can think, another thought can mend. 


— ROBERT SOUTHWELL 


To most people, nothing is more troublesome than the effort of thinking. 


—Sir JAMES BRYCE 


To cease to think is but little different from ceasing to be. 


— BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


To him whose elastic and vigorous thought keeps pace with the sun, 


the day is perpetual morning. 
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Accents.—About ninety million Americans, it is esti- 
mated, speak in approximately the same manner. Twenty- 
six million have a Southern accent, and about ten million 
an Eastern one. 


Living Conditions.— Recent surveys reveal that there 
is a telephone in only three farm homes out of ten, and 
that nine of the ten have no private bath or shower. In 
cities, 42 per cent of all tenement houses have no central 
heating, and 25 per cent of dwelling units have no private 
bath. Nearly two and a half million dwellings are with- 
out refrigeration of any kind. Over half a million have 
neither gas nor electricity. Postwar planners are engaged 
on the problem of an even distribution of conveniences, 
and considerable improvement may be expected when 
war-essential materials are released. 


Mussels Muscle In.—The humble mussel, a shellfish 
seldom eaten heretofore, is now available in cans and is 
being praised as a delicacy. 


Jobs for Veterans.—Big business in the United States 
is taking a hand in preparing for the day when Johnny 
comes marching home. Several of the largest and most 
productive war industries have concentrated programs of 
action in this field and are making elaborate plans to 
hire the handicapped. One of them is already employing 
blind soldiers, putting them to work as soon as they en- 
ter the plant and permitting them to do what studying 
is necessary while they work. This plan is said to be 
highly successful; the results in both work and morale 
are surprising. 


World-wide Wooing.—Countries from which Ameri- 
can servicemen. have taken unto themselves wives in- 
clude, among others, Algeria, Iceland, Iran, and the Fiji 
Islands. The marriages are not confined to enlisted men; 
many officers also have ‘“‘met their fate’’ in a distant land. 


Nazi Grip.—The paralyzing grip of Nazi tyranny and 
the ruthlessness of Nazi invasion are clearly shown by 
the present industrial condition of France, whose people 
have often been called the most artistic and creative on 
earth. Nothing—almost literally nothing—is being made 
in France today. Her factories stand wrecked or entirely 
abandoned, and many of her markets are gone forever. 
Many years will be required to rebuild the giant indus- 
tries and enterprises for which the French were noted. 
The wine industry has fared somewhat better than others, 
the Germans having kept it going for their own benefit. 


Rules and Restrictions.— Wartime Britain enforces 
laws that most Americans would consider extremely 
stringent. Britons can be prosecuted for (1) not washing 
their empty milk bottles, since dairies are short of soap 
as well as help; (2) trying to move ahead in a line of 
people waiting for a bus; (3) throwing so much as a crust 
of bread into the garbage pail; (4) taking a pleasure trip 
to the seashore; (5) driving to work; (6) being repeatedly 
late to work; and (7) throwing away any scrap of paper, 
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even a scrap as small as a canceled bus ticket! The 
British accept all these minor hardships cheerfully, know- 
ing that they are needed to win the war and protect their 
homeland. 


Babies Don’t Care.— Manufacturers are being asked to 
economize on the fabrics used to line baby carriages. It 
is probable that the baby, one of our best types of 
Americans, is more or less indifferent to the amount of 
fine fabric that graces his chariot and will placidly do 
without it for the duration. 


Looking Forward.—One of the most distinguished an- 
thropologists in the United States recently expressed the 
decided opinion that women have qualities that make 
them the equals and possibly even the superiors of men 
in statesmanship and foreign relations. “I am looking 
forward,’’ he announced, “‘to the time when a woman 
will be sitting in the Presidential office in the White 
House.”’ The condition of women all over the world, of 
course, is steadily improving. In France they have re- 
cently been given the right to serve on juries, and in 
China, where for many centuries women were kept in 
subjection, they now are being accepted in politics and 
in the universities. It is also prophesied that, after the 
war, Englishwomen will take a far greater part in the 
affairs of the Empire than they have ever done before. 


Heroic Chaplains.— There are more than seven thou- 
sand chaplains now on duty with the armed forces of our 
country. They have shared the battle experiences of the 
men, sparing themselves nothing. On occasion they have 
made communion cups of seashells in order to bring 
comfort to the dying. As a rule the men love and trust 
them, and their contribution to morale is tremendous. 
These chaplains are of all faiths but work together gladly 
for the boys. 


Where There’s a Will.—In a certain West Coast res- 
taurant where no butter is now being served, a resource- 
ful customer brings his own every day—in an empty 
watch case! 


World Almanac.— This year’s edition contains a wealth 
of important and pertinent information—and also the 
following fascinating facts: (1) Of the ninety chemical 
elements that have been discovered by scientists to date, 
ten were known to the ancients—carbon, copper, gold, 
iron, lead, mercury, silver, sulphur, tin, and zine. (2) The 
name Kentucky comes from the Indian word ‘“‘Ken-tah- 
ten,’”’ meaning ‘“‘land of tomorrow.” (3) At the age of 
99 men and women have exactly the same life expectancy 
—2.04 years. At every other age, including 100, women 
have an edge of one to three years on men. (4) There 
are 625 farms in all of Alaska and more than 418,000 in 
Texas. 


One Way of Putting It.—A recent enemy broadcast 


ran as follows: “On Wednesday last, one of our battle- 
ships utterly destroyed two American torpedoes.” 
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UDY skipped all the way home from school. 
She burst into the house and threw her arms 
around her mother. 

“Mother, Mother, guess what, guess what! I’m 
in a new room at school. I have a new teacher, 
and her name is Miss Walsh. And, Mother, she 
likes me. She’s glad to have me in her room!” 

The news took Judy’s mother by surprise. A 
transfer of her child from one room to another 
frightened her. Did this mean that Judy was de- 
veloping into one of those problem children who 
have to be tried out in.one room after another? 


Danger Signals 


SG" HAD wondered several times during these 
first months of school why the child did not 
seem to like the first grade. Always before Judy 
had been an eager, alert child, and it had never 
occurred to her mother that she would not love 
school. The kindergarten teacher had said that 
Judy was a bit mischievous but on the whole was 
such a cooperative member of the group that ac- 
cording to all indications she would be a reliable 
first grader. The guidance counselor had said that 
Judy showed plenty of “readiness” for the aca- 
demic material presented in the first grade. But 
despite all this promise Judy did not seem to be 
finding the first grade much fun. It had bothered 
her mother to see the child making up excuses for 
staying home. She complained of being tired at 
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My Teacher | | 


noon. She kept asking when the week 
end would come, so that there would 
be no school for a few days. Occasion- 
ally she said, ““Today my teacher was 


nice. Sometimes I think she likes me. the 
She likes me when I don’t talk out in mi 
class.” One morning she said, “I’m 
really going to try very hard today th: 
not to get my name on the board for wo 
talking, so I won’t have to stay after rot 
school. I hate staying after school.” the 
Further, the papers that Judy Mi 
brought home from school did not Ju 
look like the careful work the child Br 
did at home when she was working du 
at her little desk or drawing on her fe 
blackboard. There had even been a pe 
few times when Mother knew Judy pe 
had hidden the paper on which the tic 
teacher, Miss Brown, had written a sti 
message to Judy’s mother warning 
her of the child’s careless mistakes. th 
Judy seemed only to bring home the papers that yo 
had good comments. Was her child afraid of her? tu 
Was she starting to tell lies? What should a mother Wi 


do about it? 





These were some of the puzzlers that kept Judy’s to 
mother thinking at night long after Judy had gone be 
to bed. Daddy had already started lecturing Judy, to 


because he was so eager to have her, as he said, 
“get started right.” Mother didn’t think the lee. y 
turing helped Judy much, but she herself was p 
zled about how to attack the situation. Zi 

Several times Mother had gone to school t 
call for Judy and found her detained fifteen min- 
utes, even half an hour. Miss Brown explaine¢ 
that children who waste time in school “simph} 
must learn that time is valuable.” 













A Room Without Joy 


tj 
DSi MOTHER couldn’t understand why a first | Mw 
grader should be kept after school as punish- 
ment. She wondered whether it might not serve 
make the children think of school itself as a pum 
ishment, whereas staying after school to help the 
teacher might actually be fun and a special privi- 
lege. Judy’s mother even wondered why there 
shouldn’t be some talking in school. itd 
Then one day she went to visit the school. Miss 
Brown’s room proved to be by far the most 
orderly one she had ever seen. That she had to — 
admit. The work of the children, displayed around 
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the room, was exceptional. 
missing. 

Judy’s mother tried to talk it over with Daddy 
that night, but she couldn’t quite find the right 
words for the thing she felt was lacking in that 
room. The group was working together, yes, but 
they didn’t seem to be having fun doing it. And 
Miss Brown didn’t seem to be having fun either. 
Judy’s mother wondered whether part of Miss 
Brown’s sternness with the children might not be 
due to the fact that she was trying to keep too per- 
fect order, that possibly she was too insistent on 
perfection in all the work the children were ex- 
pected to do. She wondered, too, about the educa- 
tional philosophy behind some of Miss Brown’s 
statements to the children: 

“Now, children, Miss Brown wants you to do it 
this way. You want to please Miss Brown, don’t 
you? Watch the way Miss Brown makes this pic- 
ture, and then try to make it exactly the same 
way.” 

“Mary, how many times have I told you never 
to pick up your pencil until Miss Brown tells every- 
body to begin? Mary never seems to pay attention 
to what I say. I wonder what makes her such a 


But something was 
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naughty girl. Mary will just have to stay after 
school tonight.” 

Well, Judy’s mother was a little relieved that 
children other than Judy were having to stay 
after school, that her child wasn’t the only one 
who didn’t conform. But she couldn’t understand 
why there was so much stress on conformity. 
Why couldn’t school be the happy place children 
beg to come to instead of a place they think up 
excuses to stay away from, or simply a place and 
a situation they accept placidly because they can 
really do nothing about it anyway? 

Judy’s mother almost suggested to Miss Brown 
that, knowing Judy as she did, she was quite sure 
it would be better to send the child home early 
than to keep her after school as a punishment, 
for Judy would only build up resentment after 
resentment. But Judy’s mother found it hard to 
talk with the teacher. Miss Brown kept telling 
her that Judy was capable of fine work, that she 
had a high intelligence quotient, that as soon as 
she learned to tend strictly to business she would 
be a good student. Mother started to say things 
a few times, but stopped herself because she 
realized that a mother has experience with so few 
children in comparison with a teacher. She re- 
membered, too, having heard that parents often 
create problems for their children in school by 
trying to dictate the procedure the school ought 
to follow. 

So Mother just waited. When the first report 
cards came out, she noted on the cover of Judy’s 
card this statement: “If your child does not seem 
interested or happy in school, you are invited to 
discuss the matter with the 
guidance counselor and the prin- 
cipal.” Even then she hated to 
bother anyone about it and tried 
hard to find ways to encourage 
Judy to like school. They often 
played school at home. They 
bought a bulletin board and hung 
it in a prominent place, and all 
the good papers that Judy 
brought home were pinned up 
on the board. This seemed to 
help a little. 


A Fresh Start for Judy 


B” STILL Judy was not enjoy- 
ing school very much. She 
was trying to work because she 
was learning what her teacher 
and her parents expected of her. 

And now Judy had been moved 
into another room at school! 
The news took Mother by sur- 
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prise, and although she was both secretly glad 
and a little concerned she answered Judy cheer- 
fully: 

“Well, if you’re glad, that’s nice.” 

“Nice? I’ll say it’s nice,” Judy fairly shouted. 
“Can’t we hurry through lunch, Mother? I want 
to get back to my new teacher. This afternoon we 
are going to have fun. We were talking about it 
just before I left. And the teacher and the children 
are so glad to have me in that room they hope 
I’ll stay all year.” 

Judy’s enthusiasm continued through the after- 
noon and for days to follow. Daddy could hardly 
believe he had heard correctly when Judy said to 
him at breakfast one morning: 

“Oh, Daddy, I wish there were no Saturdays and 
Sundays, because I’d like to go to Miss Walsh’s 
room every single day.” 

“T thought you were the little girl who had to 
stay after school so much that you didn’t like 
school,” said Daddy. 

“Oh,:in Miss Walsh’s room, Daddy, we only 
stay after school to help her fix up our room. Miss 
Walsh doesn’t put our names on the board when 
we talk. She lets us talk. When she wants to tell 
us something she says ‘Boys and girls, what do 
you think of this idea?’ And, Daddy, everybody 
does listen. Gee, I’m lucky to be in that room. It’s 
more fun!” 


Fitting the School to the Child 


J igsne- CASE is not an uncommon one in the first 
grade. The two first-grade teachers with whom 
Judy had experience are to be found in thousands 
of American schools. The degree of success the 
Miss Browns have with their charges depends 
largely on the measure by which the success is 
judged and on the individual personalities of the 
children. There are, no doubt, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of boys and girls like Judy whose whole 
school life is in danger of being conditioned early 
by a perfectionist teacher—a teacher whose aim 





is to send into the second grade boys and girls 
who can do exceptionally fine work:in reading 
and manuscript writing, instead of exceptionally 
happy boys and girls who love to read and write 
and who do so much of it because they love it that 
they get plenty of repetition and drill without 
being bored. 

A school administrator who is a real educational 
leader is often able to do a great deal toward 
helping the teacher to be concerned with the 
child’s happy adjustment to school. Such an ad. 
ministrator tries to set up the kind of guidance 
program that accumulates extensive information 
about each child and then uses this information 
in assigning children to teachers and in working 
with the teachers to plan a program that meets 
the needs of the whole group. Further, the ad- 
ministrator encourages and keeps the pathway 
open at all times for parent-teacher interviews, 
Without such encouragement cooperative relations 
with the home are more difficult to maintain, and 
valuable reservoirs of information about the chil- 
dren remain untapped. 

The school administrator also recognizes that, 
human personality being what it is, shifting a 
child from one teacher to another is sometimes 
highly desirable. By this expedient it is often 
possible to head off a development that might be- 
come a serious problem for the child and for the 
school. A comprehensive guidance program in a 
school never loses sight of the human equation in 
education. In considering the possibilities in a 
given case, 


Teacher A + Child A 
or 

Teacher B + Child A 
or 

Teacher A + Child B, 


the wise counselor remembers that the results in 
terms of the development of the child’s personality 
are bound to be quite different, and makes the 
choice accordingly. 





WHAT CAN YOU SPARE THAT THEY CAN WEAR? 


This is the slogan of the United National Clothing Collection campaign to be conducted throughout this 
country during the month of April. The campaign seeks to furnish needed clothing to the peoples of all 
suffering nations. Infants’ garments, particularly knit goods, are urgently needed; so are blankets and 
quilts in serviceable condition. There is almost no article of clothing, however, that will not fill a vital 
need. Usable fabric remnants a yard or more in length will also be acceptable, and it is suggested that 
pieces of matching cloth and a spool of thread be included with garments whenever possible. 


If every man, woman, and child in America contributes only five pounds of clothing, the national goal 
will be reached, and Americans will be helping millions of stricken peoples the world around to regain 


their health and their self-respect. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING 


@Just how much can one reasonably expect, scho- 
‘Jastically, from a child with an intelligence quotient 
of 90? Our daughter shows remarkable industry 
but is painfully retarded in reading. She is now 
eleven and in the fourth grade. She began school 
at six and a half and has repeated one grade. Up 
to last summer her educational background and 
environment were not of the best, but this year, 
even though she has missed no school, her progress 
has not been as rapid as we had hoped. 


NE WOULD need to know a great deal more 

about your child and her educational history 
in order to advise you with confidence. However, 
after discussing your problem with two competent 
psychologists, I offer some suggestions that I trust 
will be helpful to you. 

Your daughter, you say, is “painfully retarded 
in reading.” This suggests the possibility that her 
handicap may lie in special reading disabilities 
rather than in a general lack of ability to learn. 

Recently there came to us a boy who was re- 
tarded in all reading subjects but was doing well 
in other subjects. He was reported to have an JQ 
of 72. Investigation showed that he had been 
tested for intelligence only through group tests, 
consisting of questions that had to be read before 
they could be answered. This boy had serious 
reading disabilities. He was not able to read the 
test questions and instructions rapidly or accu- 
rately, and so he made low scores. 
Those test scores reflected his 
ability to read rather than his 
intelligence or his ability to 
learn. On a Binet test, in which 
reading ability is not a major 
factor, he showed an JQ of 115. 

Your first step, therefore, 
should be to have your daugh- 
ter’s intelligence measured by a 
competent psychologist through an individual test 
of the Binet type. The child should also be given 
thorough diagnostic tests in reading. Her JQ may 
be higher than you think. Of course, it may not be 
—but the matter is certainly worth looking into. 


Ir IT turns out that she has special reading 
disabilities, she should be given remedial instruc- 
tion designed to correct them. If a reading clinic 
is not available to you, doubtless someone in your 
school is qualified to give the instruction. In the 
reading clinic at the University of Denver many 
students with reading disabilities have been able 
to double their rates of reading, or do even better 
than that, in the course of a year—and with at 
least 90 per cent comprehension. 
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IN EDUCATION? 


But suppose your daughter’s JQ actually is 90. 
That is nothing for either you or her to worry 
about. It simply means that she is slightly below 
the average in ability to learn. The JQ’s of half 
the children in the United States fall in the middle 
group, from 90 to 110. If your daughter is given 
some supplementary instruction in reading, she 
should be able to progress with her class through 
elementary school and junior high school. 


Nor Is there any reason why this girl, with her 
industrious habits of work, should not greatly 
profit from a high school education. To be sure, 
she should not be encouraged to follow a college 
preparatory course or to elect subjects that re- 
quire a good deal of abstract thinking. But high 
schools are no longer selective institutions to pre- 
pare only the intellectually superior children for 
college. They are—or should be—schools for all 
the children of all the people. Your daughter has 
the ability to learn the things she needs to know 
to become a good citizen and a good homemaker. 
She has the ability to prepare herself for success- 
ful work in any one of many occupations in stores, 
offices, factories, or on the farm. After all, not 
more than 20 per cent of the jobs in the United 
States require people with superior intelligence. 


“The other 80 per cent are just as respectable, just 


as necessary for our common 
welfare as the professional, man- 
agerial, and technical jobs. 
Above all, don’t place an emo- 
tional burden on your child by 
expecting her to do more than 
she is capable of doing. Accept 
her as she is. She is not a dul- 





HIS department, which made its first ap- 

pearance last fall, is designed to give par- 
ents the sound and reliable information they 
need to serve shoulder to shoulder with the 
teachers of the land. Under the direction of 
G. L. Maxwell, Dean of Administration at the 
University of Denver, questions concerning 
educational principles and practices will be 
answered, frequently with the help of special- 
ists in various fields. Readers of the National 
Parent-Teacher are offered a special invita- 
tion to refer their questions to Dean Maxwell. 
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lard. She is a normal. girl, one of the great 
middle group of American children, capable of 
living as useful a life as anyone. Help her to feel 
normal, both at home and at school, and encourage 
her to feel that she has succeeded whenever she 
has achieved according to her abilities. 


® What method of electing or appointing members of 
city boards of education will assure the citizens the 
best schools? 


N°? METHOD, of selecting members of boards of 
education, however sound, can assure good 
schools in a community. The best of methods, to 
be effective, must be operated by an informed and 
alert citizenry. Moreover, even a poor method may 
for a time yield good results if able, public-minded 
people happen to be selected for the board. 

Nevertheless, past experience has shown quite 
clearly that some methods of selection are superior 
to others. 


S rupENTs OF school administration,” says the 
Educational Policies Commission, “have long 
agreed that the people are best represented and 
the schools best served when the members of 
boards of education are selected on a nonpartisan 
ticket, serve for relatively long, overlapping 
terms, and receive no remuneration for their 
services. In those cities in which the members of 
boards of education are appointed by the mayor, 
it has often been found that they are under pres- 
sure to serve the mayor or the party of which he 
is the leader. This political obligation sometimes 
results in rewarding members of the party with 
positions on the professional and other staffs of 
the school system. Where board members are 
elected on partisan tickets and feel allegiance to 
the political organization, a similar situation has 
been found to exist. 

“The only sound policy is that which frees the 
members of the board of education from any al- 
legiance except that which they owe to the whole 
public. Such freedom can be best assured through 
nomination by petition and election on a nonparti- 
san ballot at a special election.” , 

The method just described is thoroughly demo 
cratic, but like all democratic practices it will 
work well only if a sizable portion of the citizenry 
is eternally vigilant. For example, there is the 
problem of getting well-qualified candidates for 
the board. Organized groups of public-spirited 


citizens must be ready to seek out the most com. 
petent persons and persuade them to become 
candidates. Here, however, we must be on oy, 
guard against “citizens’ committees” that claim ty 
be acting in the public interest but actually repre. 
sent some special-interest or minority group. 
Parents have a_ particular responsibility fo, 
taking the lead in citizens’ committees, because 
the nature of their children’s schooling depends 
upon the people who are elected to the board of 
education. 


Tuere Is also the problem of getting out the 
voters on election day. Often only a small propor. 
tion of the qualified voters actually vote at board 
of education elections. This is a dangerous stat, 
of affairs, for it may permit a well-organized 
minority to carry an election. Certainly all parents 
have an obligation to vote at these elections, and 
parents’ organizations have a further duty to in. 
form other citizens about election issues and to 
urge them to vote. 

A few other practices generally favored by au- 
thorities on the subject should be mentioned, 
Members of the board should be elected to repre. 
sent the community as a whole rather than geo. 
graphical areas in the community. Other things 
being equal, it is desirable that boards include 
people from a variety of occupations. Boards of 
from five to nine members are likely to work more 
efficiently than larger boards. Terms should be 
arranged so that a majority of board members 
are never elected at a single election. 

In a few large cities members of the board of 
education are appointed by the judges of the 
municip4l courts, usually with satisfactory results. 
The success of this method is doubtless due to 
the fact that the judges in these cities have, over 
a long period of years, looked upon education as 
a unique and separate function of government 
and have generally made appointments without 
regard to partisan political considerations. 

The Board of Education is the subject of the 
1946 Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators, now in preparation. When 
published, this yearbook should be studied by 
P.T.A. leaders throughout the country. Certainly 
no subject is more important for the parents of 
school children, since the educational policies of 
our schools are controlled, in the long run, by the 
boards of education. 
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Y SON is collecting stamps that picture great Ameri- 
M cans. Jefferson, Adams, Jackson, and many other 
men famous in our national life, such as poets, educators, 
and writers, are included in the commemorative series 
now issued by the U.S. Post Office Department. Just re- 
cently the boy exclaimed, “I got a new one today! Who’s 
Booker T. Washington?” Such curiosity often leads to 
reading and almost always to family discussion. 
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NEIGHBOR boy builds model ships. His collection con- - 


tains miniature craft from all periods of history— 
from the Viking warship to the modern Liberty ship. 
Through this activity he has learned where these ships 
have gone, how they were used, and what manner of men 
held the helm. He can tell you the story of how muscle 
power gave way to wind power and then finally to me- 
chanical power. The story of ships has helped him to un- 
derstand the history of transportation. 
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N PREWAR days many families kept scrapbooks of their 

vacations. Ona trip through the Great Smoky Mountains 
our family kept a diary like a ship’s log that brings 
back many happy memories. What is more pleasant and 
instructive, now that travel is restricted and vacations 
must be spent at home, than to browse through an album 
composed of photographs, travel folders, road maps, sou- 
venir menus, post cards, and little comments on interest- 
ing or historical spots? Such browsing has added much to 
our stay-at-home enjoyment. — BETTY LEFEVRE 
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HIS new department brings home to us what we are 

doing to broaden the horizons of our children—not 
what might be done by someone else. It has intrigued 
me. I asked some friends to tell me what they were 
doing in their families, but while I was awaiting their 
replies I looked about me. For several years, starting 
before the war, foreign-born students at the University 
of Oklahoma have been helpful in presenting programs 
that lead to an understanding of man’s common ground. 
Perhaps the most good is wrought through a conversation 
between a boy or girl and the men and women sitting 
near by at a dinner or luncheon at which the students 
have been performing. They talk about differences in 
food and its preparation, social customs, and political 
situations. Each conversation brings with it a better 
understanding on the part of all concerned. In a number 
of instances families have broadened their horizons by 
hearing about these conversations at second hand. 
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OLLS of all nations have become the source of much 

information, understanding, and interest to one 
family by means of a collection started by gifts from 
friends. Now and then a doll is taken to school, so that 
many other children may enjoy it. In fact, each doll 
motivates class discussion for several days. 
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A FAMILY with four interesting children frequently dis- 
cusses at mealtime the races or nations to which 
they partly belong by blood heritage, naming some of 
the things the people of those nations have contributed 
to the world. They are a combination of English, Irish, 
and Scotch. The mother, a cub mother, says the idea 
has been carried over into cub meetings and the boys are 
developing a pride in being not only American but a part 
of the world group as well. 
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NE family I know talks about all the countries their 
friends have visited during the war—about differ- 
ences in religious beliefs, climate, food habits, and dress 
in these countries. Since the children of the family are in 
high school they have become especially interested in the 
industrialization—or lack of it—in the various lands and 
also in strange customs and their origins. 

The mother of this family writes: “We have tried to see 
fundamental differences and their probable effects on the 
history of each country. This has been as interesting to 
me, and as instructive, as it has been for our teen-agers. 
And it has been fun!” 


2 Fires Doe 


WONDER how many of us realize how the horizons of 
our children are being broadened by radio broadcasts 
and news stories and, most of all, by letters from brothers, 
uncles, and neighbors. In fact, many adults need to be on 
the alert to keep up with children who talk glibly about 
little islands Father and Mother never heard of. As our 
servicemen return, this education will increase. Children 
are learning not only that the inhabitants of certain Pa- 
cific islands look quite different from Bob Hope, Bing 
Crosby, and Dorothy Lamour in “native’”’ garb but also 
the reasons for differences in race, culture, and education. 
— ALICE SOWERS 
oo 0 


P.T.A. meeting held recently in Idaho certainly gave 
its members an unusual opportunity to broaden their 
horizons, to open wider windows on the world. It was at 
the Hunt relocation center in Idaho that a unique Foun- 
ders Day celebration brought two thousand Caucasians 
and Japanese Americans together in common cause. The 
three Japanese-American parent-teacher units at the re- 
location center invited members of neighboring P.T.A.’s 
to take part in the program, which featured Mrs. Mary 
Jane Watanabe as mistress of ceremonies and Mrs. John E. 
Hayes, National chairman of Publicity, as guest speaker. 
After an inspiring performance of Bonaro W. Over- 
street’s pageant Of Any Child Alive, given by a cast of 
Japanese-American P.T.A. members and the Caucasian 
teachers of the center, the program, much to everyone’s 
delight, closed with an exhibition of the cultural talents 
of the Hunt residents. In colorful costumes and using their 
ancestral tongue, these Americans presented the songs, 
legends, and dances of the Orient. 
— Mrs. VictoR GOERTZEN 
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Back of the Schools—the People 


ELISE H. MARTENS 


Senior Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children, U.S. Office of Education, and National 
Chairman, Committee on the Exceptional Child, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


walked into the office of the superintendent 
of a state training school for juvenile de- 

linquents. 

“Do you know who I am?” he asked. 

Mr. Superintendent looked puzzled. 

“Well,” the youth said simply, “I’m Jo Parker.” 

Smiling in surprised recognition, the superin- 
tendent shook the boy’s hand. With his military 
uniform, erect bearing, and straightforward man- 
ner, this young officer looked very different from 
the unkempt, unhappy lad who had been com- 
mitted to the school by the court sOme six years 
before. 

“Sit down and tell me about yourself, Jo,’”’ the 
superintendent said. And this was Jo’s story: 

“Just a few days after I went into the service 
I was made head of a squad; then I became a 
corporal and later a sergeant. One day the com- 
manding officer called me to headquarters and 
said he had recommended me for Officers’ Train- 
ing School. I took the training, and now I am 
helping to train other men. 

“But, Mr. S.,” he continued, “‘there’s one thing 
I can’t understand. When I was a boy back home, 
I was the son of the town drunk. My father spent 
all his money for liquor, and we couldn’t get any 
help from the community. I didn’t have enough 
to eat; I didn’t have decent clothes to wear to 
school. I didn’t have shoes, and I didn’t have books. 
The other children didn’t like me. I’m afraid the 
teachers didn’t like me. The people in town didn’t 
like me, and I hated them all. I decided that some 
way or other I would get the things I wanted. I 
did—and I was sent to your school for three years. 

“After I came I still hated everybody, and for 
two years I kept on hating them. But one day 
somebody said something pretty fine to me and 
I believed him, and somehow I began to change. 
When I was ready to leave this school you didn’t 
send me back home, but you made it possible for 
me to enlist in the Army. Now that we have a 
war on and the lives and property of the people 
are in danger, the Army has spent thousands of 
dollars to train me to be an officer. But if I had 
gone back to my home town, I would still have 


YOUNG man wearing a lieutenant’s bars 
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been the son of the town drunk, and I would still 
have hated everybody there, and within three 
months I would have been in the reformatory. 

“Now the thing I can’t understand is this: Why, 
in times like these, are people willing to spend 
thousands of dollars on my education and train- 
ing, but in time of peace not one cent to get me 
on my feet?” 


The Indictment 


x THE 1944 Convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the Findings 
endorsed by its membership committed the organ- 
ization to work for “a free and universal system 
of education, offering each child an opportunity 
for well-rounded development to the maximum 
of his capacity.” What could be a greater con- 
tradiction of that principle than the story of Jo 
Parker? What could be a greater indictment 
against the people’s program of education? The 
schools belong to the people and can go only as 
far as the people will permit or demand. Let the 
people, then—and that means all of us—consider 
these significant words from the Findings and see 
just what it is to which we have committed our- 
selves. 


**A Free and Universal System of Education” 


HE battle for free—tax-supported—schools be- 
gan more than a century ago, and some of us 
are inclined to think it has been won. On the sur- 
face perhaps it has been. Have we not a mandate 
that public money shall support the public schools 
and that they shall be tuition-free? “Every child,” 





N idea is a program of action. The 1944 
Wartime Conference brought forth in 
profusion ideas worthy of record in the Find- 
ings of the Conference. That the programs of 
action planned by local units may have stim- 
ulation and guidance, these ideas are inter- 
preted in the series of articles here presented. 
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we say, “is entitled to go to school without charge. 
Is this not free education?” 

Certainly it is for those who have easy access 
to the schools, who have enough food and clothing, 
who have the books they need, and who as adoles- 
cents are not required to earn their own livelihood. 
But what about those living in isolated areas with 
no means of school transportation? What about 
the Jo Parkers who have not enough to eat and 
no decent clothes to make them presentable at 
school? What of those who at the earliest possible 
age must leave school to go to work and add to 
the family’s income? For all these, going to school 
is a pretty expensive business—often too expen- 
sive for them to indulge in it. Do we, then, have 
a free system of education for all? 

We pride ourselves, too, on our system of uni- 
versal education. Every child in the United States, 
we boast, must go to school. The law says so. 
Yet the Bureau of the Census tells us that, of 
the somewhat more than twenty million children 
in the United States between the ages of seven 
and fifteen years in 1940, more than one million 
were not attending a school of any kind. For those 
younger or older than this, the figures were much 
more startling: About a third of our sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-olds were out of school. Universal, 
do we say? 

In every state of the Union there are children 
of all ages who have been deprived of educational 
opportunities because they are physically so handi- 
capped that they must remain at home or because 
they live in isolated sections too far away from 
any schoolhouse or because the local school does 
not offer them the kind of program they need or 
even because they are kept at home to work. Per- 
haps yours is one of the fortunate communities 
in which a 100 per cent enrollment of school-age 
children has been achieved. But do not be too sure 
about that until you have gone into the highways 
and byways to seek out those who have been lost 
to the schools—or perhaps those who have never 
been found by them in the first place. 


“Offering Each Child an Opportunity” 


HE FATHER of a sixteen-year-old boy who is 

confined to a wheel chair appealed to his con- 
gressman not long ago for help in securing state 
legislation that would bring free education to the 
homebound. The boy had never been able to go to 
school, and the school had never sent anyone to 
teach him at home. Now he is at the threshold of 
manhood still seeking an education. 

“They say she can’t learn,” wrote a distressed 
mother the other day, ‘‘and they have put her out 
of school. What shall I do?” 

Scarcely a day passes that does not bring me 
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letters of this kind—letters from parents, rela- 
tives, and community workers, seeking a way out 
of the tragedy that has deprived a child of his 
chance to learn. The schools, therefore, are not 
offering each child an opportunity. On the con- 
trary, they are excluding many children because 
they lack the proper facilities for teaching them. 


“For Well-Rounded Development” 


O PARKER learned many things during his un- 
happy childhood. He learned to hate and to lie 
and to steal because no one took the trouble to 
teach him the-happy and worth-while things of 
life. His was anything but a well-rounded develop- 
ment. It remained for the training school to which 
he was committed to teach him something of faith 
in those around him; it remained for the Army 
to teach him self-respect and the skills that made 
him win the respect of other people. 

The sixteen-year-old boy in the wheel chair has 
little chance for a well-rounded development. He 
has missed the stimulus of school experience, even 
a partial participation in the school’s program, 
and the privilege of living and learning in a group. 

Very different is the story of Dave McBride. 
Blind since he was a year old, he attended an ele- 
mentary school for blind children, where he 
learned all the special methods of study that make 
the sense of touch take the place of unseeing eyes. 
Last year he graduated from a large city high 
school. With an active interest in all student 
affairs and feeling quite at home in the seeing 
world of his friends, he had worked and played as 
the mental and social equal of normally sighted 
boys and girls. In fact, he had surpassed many of 
them in his scholastic record. With the help of 
a scholarship, he has now entered a university. 
Dave has had a well-rounded development despite 
his handicap because the people back of the schools 
wished it so and were willing to pay the cost. 


‘To the Maximum of His Capacity” 


ne McBRIDE will no doubt develop to the maxi- 
mum of his capacity if he follows the road 
that lies ahead of him. Let us hope that Jo Parker, 
too, will rise to heights he would probably never 
have reached without his army training and with- 
out the lift given him at the training school. 

But the girl who was sent home from school 
because she “can’t learn” will never be able to 
develop even her limited potentialities unless 
someone or some agency provides the program and 
the teacher to meet her particular requirements. 
She might learn the simple, practical tasks of 
everyday living even if she could never distin- 
guish herself in academic lore. She might even be 
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prepared to earn her living if someone took the 
pains to find out what she could do. Is this the 
school’s responsibility? Is it the people’s responsi- 
bility to see that the schools do it? My answer to 
both questions is an unqualified yes. 

What a specialized program of training did for 
Dave and Jo it can do also for other boys and girls 
who have special problems. Whether brilliant or 
slow-learning, physically handicapped or socially 
maladjusted, they all require special treatment if 
they are to develop to the maximum of their ca- 
pacity. Some of the finest teaching in the schools 
today is found in classes for just such exceptional 
children—when the people back of the schools 
have made it possible. 

Jo Parker has thrown out a challenge to every 
state, every community, every parent-teacher 
group, every citizen: “Why in times like these are 
people willing to spend thousands of dollars on 
my education and training, but in time of peace 
not one cent to get me on my feet?” “All Children 
Are Our Children’’—not only the healthy in mind 
and body, but the halt, the lame, and the blind; 
the deaf and the speech-handicapped; the slow to 
learn and the talented; and the Jo Parkers whose 
insistent “Why ?” rings in our ears. 

Why, indeed? Why does it take a war to show 
us what we ought to have done in time of peace? 
Why, when more than twenty million children 
should be enrolled in our elementary schools, are 
we satisfied to let one million of them remain at 
home—or roam the streets? Why, when at least 
twelve or fifteen out of every hundred children 
have serious handicaps or other problems requir- 
ing very special attention, are we satisfied to reach 
only one or two of these? 


What Shall the People Do About It? 


N= THAT the picture is all dark. Many things 
have been done, and in some states remark- 
able progress has been made. In one state the 
number of schools and treatment centers for 
crippled children grew from three in 1927, serv- 
ing children from three counties, to twelve in 1944, 
serving children from fifty-three counties. Ortho- 
pedic examinations were given in 1944 at eighteen 
different clinical centers. In addition, there are 
schools and classes for children with defective 
vision, the deaf and hard of hearing, the speech 
defectives, and the mentally handicapped. 

Yet persons in charge of the work in this state 
call attention to what must still be done before 
they will have reached all the children who need 
help. They estimate, for example, that between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand children in that 
state are not in school because of sheer physical 
inability to get there. Yet only fourteen cities and 
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counties provide home teaching, and one hundred 
cities and counties have no such provision. Chil- 
dren suffering from epilepsy have never been 
given legislative consideration in this state. Chil- 
dren suffering from cerebral palsy, or so-called 
spastic paralysis, and from rheumatic fever have 
not had adequate attention. 

In another state a parent-teacher association 
accepted as its special responsibility the improve- 
ment of services for handicapped children. Its 
first project, carried on in cooperation with other 
interested agencies, was the establishment of a 
summer program of supervised recreation for 
the crippled children attending a special school— 
children to whom vacation time had in the past 
meant only separation from their friends. 

The program was so successful in 1943 that it 
was repeated in 1944. Through the Summer 
Round-Up and a crippled children’s clinic held 
in the community, the names of all crippled chil- 
dren needing attention were secured. P.T.A. 
members visited the homes of these children to see 
if they were able to attend school or to have teach- 
ers come to their homes. As a result, twenty-one 
additional children were enrolled in the special 
schooi. A new building is now being remodeled 
for this school, and the P.T.A. expects to serve 
a nourishing lunch to each child as soon as facili- 
ties are available. Through the united action of 
this association and other organized groups, the 
entire state program for crippled children has 
made marked progress, and the P.T.A. is now 
planning to reach children with other handicaps. 

There is no way to secure the kind of program 
we want for all the children unless the people— 
and parents are people—get behind it and push. 
That means that we must first find the children 
who have special handicaps, special talents, or 
special problems of any kind. The health and 
Summer Round-Up program should help on that. 
The Federal-state program of services for crippled 
children will help. But we must go beyond either 
or both of these programs if we are to find all these 
children. And when we have found them, we must 
offer each child the facilities he needs. 

This kind of program costs money. It requires 
lay and educational leadership. It must have com- 
munity support. It must also have state support 
and guidance, proper state administration, and 
proper legislative action. From the individual 
parent and citizen through the community to the 
state authorities and legislators lies the road of 
action. In our planning for postwar years, let us 
not be guilty of the neglect that will bring forth 
another tragic “Why?” from the boys and girls 
whom we have failed to serve. The schools—and 
back of the schools, the people—can save them 
from despair and failure. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH CHAOS. By Agnes E. Meyer. New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1944. $3.00. 


A TONIC for wartime fatigue is provided every Ameri- 
£\ can by this challenging survey of conditions that 
are not as we should like them to be, but as they are. Mrs. 
Meyer’s investigations show but too plainly how much 
remains to be done before we achieve a satisfactory en- 
vironment for every American child. 

The book is based on detailed observations at twenty- 
six war centers. As may be inferred from the title, the 
picture is not a cheerful one. It includes overcrowding 
and poor housing, absenteeism and wartime tension, 
neglected children and disrupted family life. But the very 
seriousness of these conditions, the very difficulty of find- 
ing an entirely adequate solution for the hundreds of 
acute problems involved, is a trumpet call to action. Mrs. 
Meyer, though incisively realistic about the dark side of 
the picture, is neither despairing nor pessimistic. She is 
enthusiastic about what has been done in some com- 
munities, only emphasizing the fact that too many other 
communities have not yet acted effectively. 

Naturally, the facts revealed in Journey Through Chaos 
have special interest and pertinence for parent-teacher 
workers. It is no matter of indifference to the P.T.A. that 
boys eleven and twelve years old should be turning into 
habitual drinkers; that girls the same age are becoming 
sex-delinquents; that children scarcely more than babies 
take for granted the neglect to which they are subjected, 
even remarking casually, as one child did, that ““Mom 
and Dad are probably drunk again.’’ Such atrocious con- 
ditions call for action, and it is well to have our eyes fully 
open to the needs that lie about us. 

Journey Through Chaos has one great advantage over 
many books of its kind; it is supremely readable. And we 
venture to prophesy that no reader, having picked it up, 
will wish to lay it down until it is finished. Further, we 
believe it will be impossible to read the book without 
wanting to do something, personally and at once, about 
the conditions described. 


SOLDIER TO CIVILIAN. By George K. Pratt, M.D. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1944. $2.50. 


yas is a people’s war, and the soldier in our democracy 
is a cross-section representative of us all. The current 
of our American life flows in and through him. His prob- 
lems of adjustment after his military service are not mys- 
terious or impossible to fathom, but merely variations or 
exaggerations of our own.”’ Upon this premise Dr. Pratt 
builds a reassuring and worth-while book. 

He tells us, for example, that we can put ourselves in 
the veteran’s place and understand how he feels. He 
urges us to make an effort to create for every returned 
serviceman a climate of comprehension that will foster 
self-reliance and leave him free to come to grips success- 
fully with his tasks. 

What are the returned veteran’s problems of adjust- 
ment? What are some of the things that happened to 
him while he was away? What can families, friends, and 
employers do to ease and speed his rehabilitation? These 
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questions and others are answered by means of true and 
absorbing anecdotes that show how reasonable are the 
quandaries of the veteran, considering what he has been 
through. 

A natural manner, common sense, patience, ingenuity 
—in short, a positive attitude—can bring about an at- 
mosphere of understanding that will prove infinitely more 
constructive than reliance on any one set of neatly pack- 
aged rules, Dr. Pratt believes. He encourages us to dis- 
card our fear of the words ‘‘mental” and “psychiatric’”’ 
and to regard nervous disorders as realistically as if they 
were physical illnesses. 

He reminds us, too, that the veteran is even more im- 
portant to us than we are to him. ‘‘The veteran is hu- 
manity of the moment. Tomorrow he will be a part of 
our rural and city life once more, and a heavy participant 
in the government.’”’ Every conscientious citizen would 
do well to learn more of this problem that touches all our 
lives, for as Dr. Pratt points out, ‘““What is done wisely or 
unwisely for the veteran will be a sign and measure of our 
time and a forecast of the future.’’ This is truly a much- 
needed book, which no parent or teacher can afford to 
miss. 


THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON READER. By Mary Ellen 
Chase. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
$2.50. 


WRITE this book,”’ says the author in her preface, “‘be- 

cause for many years I have taken more delight in the 
Bible than in any other book I know and because I have 
become convinced that too few persons know how to read 
it.” Our deepest gratitude is due Miss Chase for the mag- 
nificent book that grew out of this conviction. From now 
on many more persons than ever before, provided they 
use her faithful introduction to the beauty, rich human- 
ity, and eternal wisdom of the Holy Writ, will know the 
delight that Miss Chase has experienced. 

Beginning with a graphic definition of what the Bible 
is, the author explains simply and clearly how the King 
James Version came into being and why it is still the most 
familiar as well as the greatest of all translations. There 
follow a brief history of the Hebrew people within the 
years covered by biblical narrative, abundant examples 
from biblical literature, and an analysis of the distinctive 
traits that have made the prose and poetry of the Bible 
the greatest in the world. The concluding chapters of the 
book deal with an introduction to the New Testament — 
the Gospel of St. Luke, St. Luke’s Acts of the Apostles, 
the letters of St. Paul, and the vision on Patmos. 

Miss Chase herself has been called one of America’s 
greatest stylists. In harmony with the magnitude and 
melody of her subject, her superbly clear style has never 
been used to better advantage than it is here. 

It is regrettable that there are not more Mary Ellen 
Chases teaching in America’s classrooms. One way at 
least to remedy this situation is to have The Bible and the 
Common Reader close at hand. Parent-teacher members 
especially, because of their interest in spiritual education, 
can fill a universal need by seeing to it that this valuable 
book has wide circulation. 
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Full-Term Schooling for Riggins Youth 


Parent-teacher association efforts in Riggins, 
Idaho, are responsible for keeping the community 
schools in operation through the 1944-45 term. One 
recent accomplishment leaves no doubt as to the 
P.T.A.’s unified determination to provide for the 
children of Riggins an educational opportunity 
equal to that of children in more fortunately lo- 
cated districts. 

Last fall the board of education found that 
there was only enough money to run the schools 
for seven months. No new sources of revenue were 
available, and consolidation of the Riggins High 
School with another high school was inadvisable 
because the nearest was fifty-three miles away 
over an extremely dangerous mountain road. 


eo THE parent-teacher association, a mass 
meeting was called and the serious problem dis- 
cussed. Three possible solutions faced the small 
community: (1) to close the high school; (2) to 
run both grade school and high school for seven 
months; or (3) to raise the necessary funds in the 
community itself. To the first plan came the ob- 
jection that many older children would be deprived 
of a part of their education. If the second plan 
were adopted, the high school would no longer be 
accredited. The third plan seemed the only sens- 
ible solution, but it was admittedly a tremendous 
undertaking. Could this small community of just 
sixty-two families supply almost thirteen hundred 
dollars to augment the school budget? It would be 
no easy task. 

Nevertheless the people at the meeting declared 
themselves unanimously in favor of nine months’ 
schooling for both elementary and high school pu- 
pils. Here, then, was the parent-teacher associa- 
tion project for 1944-45—tthe most challenging 
project any community group could have. 

With the aid of helpful suggestions from mem- 
bers, a committee planned a year’s program of 
entertainments from which it was hoped there 
would be welcome returns in the way of fun and 
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good fellowship as well as funds for the schools. 

The first affair, a card party, netted only $30, 
but it was a start. The next was an old-fashioned 
basket social at which the bidding brought the 
association $238. Enthusiasm was decidedly or the 
increase. 


HEN CAME a combination auction and bazaar, 

which proved to be both entertaining and finan- 
cially gratifying. An amazing variety of second- 
hand articles was donated for sale, and spirited 
bidding ensued over anything from a live pig or 
chicken to an ancient clock or canary cage. The 
auction alone brought a profit of $238. The bazaar 
booth displayed embroidery and stuffed animal 
toys made by the community women, along with 
art work and wooden articles produced in the 
grade and high schools. Every feature netted its 
share of pennies to make the total yield of the 
bazaar $574.93. The goal of $1300, which had 
once appeared so discouragingly remote, was ap- 
proaching realization! 

At the present time, with three major events yet 
to be held, less than a hundred dollars remains to 
be raised, and the full-term school year has become 
a reality for Riggins. 

However, the activities of the parent-teacher 
association have not been limited to money- 
making. Although the visiting nurse had made 
lighting tests of schoolrooms and advised a paler 
shade of enamel for the walls, the school district’s 
budget did not provide the funds needed for re- 
painting. So again the P.T.A. took over. Mem- 
bers donned their aprons and overalls, climbed 
ladders, and put their brushes into action. Among 
the workers were several bachelors with no previ- 
ous interest in the schools who had caught the 
spirit and gone to work. 


x INTERESTING sidelight on the Riggins P.T.A. 
is its membership of 168, although the town’s 
population is only 150, including children. Every- 
one who ventures within community bounds is 
given an opportunity for membership, be he a 
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politician making a short stay in Riggins or a 
motorist who stops for gas. 

The secret of such enthusiasm, with its result- 
ant success, lies in the fact that the whole com- 
munity felt the necessity—the unqualified neces- 
sity—of striving toward a common goal of high 


and worthy merit. —MURRIELLE WILSON 


A Camp in the Heart of the City 


The Ferris School Parent-Teacher Association, 
Highland Park, Michigan, has been particularly 
concerned with the welfare of those children who 
must spend their summers entirely in the city. 
Many youngsters, of course, go immediately after 
the close of school to camps, to cottages or farms, 
or to visit grandparents or aunts and uncles. But 
there are many, many more who must spend the 
long summer days in town—a surprisingly large 
number who live in apartments and have only the 
streets on which to play. It was for such children 
that the P.T.A. members conceived the idea of a 
summer camp—for those children, for example, 
who lived too far from the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
to join in the excellent camp programs of these 
organizations. 

The Hallowe’en project promoted by this P.T.A. 
to keep the children off the streets has been very 
successful and has netted the association a goodly 
sum that was added to amounts donated by other 
groups to run the camp. Fees were seven dollars a 
person for five weeks. The entire cost ran to about 
seven hundred dollars, to which the P.T.A. made a 
substantial contribution. 

The camp has now been conducted for two years 
at the Ferris School. The members are not inter- 
ested simply in a play program for the children 
but in contributing to the development of charac- 
ter in these children and in increasing their ability 
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Crafts of all kinds keep the afternoons busy at the Ferris Camp 
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to live together happily. Above all, these men and 
women want the children’s experiences to approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible those of the more fortu- 
nate youngsters who go to regular camps. 

In both years the children were divided into 
three age groups—junior, intermediate, and sen- 
ior. The junior group, made up of children in 
kindergarten and in first and second grade, re- 
quired special attention and was put in charge of 
a teacher skilled in the care of younger children. 
She was assisted by volunteer high school students 
or by the older girls of the camp. 

The intermediates had as counselors two senior 
high school girls who were especially interested in 
child training. One of them had been a counselor 
at another camp for a year. The senior group was 
in the charge of the director, with the assistance 
of two high school boys. In addition, three or four 
senior high school summer school girls volunteered 
to work part time, for which service they received 
credit in high school courses. It was felt that these 
young people, without whom there could have been 
no camp, gained quite as much from the experience 
as did the campers themselves. The director super- 
vised the work of all counselors and held frequent 
meetings with them. 


HE CHILDREN came at ten and stayed until three. 

They brought their lunches, the camp furnish- 
ing milk. Mornings were devoted to outdoor play 
and swimming. Baseball was the popular game. 
After lunch there was a rest period, the juniors 
sleeping, the intermediates resting and reading, 
and the seniors playing quiet games. 

At one-thirty the crafts room opened. In the 
second year of the camp an expert crafts director 
was employed, thereby adding immeasurably to 
the value of the whole project. The children were 
fascinated by the wide range of crafts offered. 
They worked busily and happily, with amazing re- 
sults in the form of well-designed and skillfully 
made baskets, leather purses and belts, dolls and 
masks modeled from asbestos, block-print designs 
on muslin, weaving, finger painting, and scrap- 
books. The camp furnished all supplies. 

Frequent assemblies were held for community 
singing, discussion, and planning. Every week 
there were special days. One week each group had 
a wiener roast on the playground. A turtle race 
—the turtles made in the manual training room 
and painted in the crafts room—proved most ex- 
citing. The prize for the winner was a magnifi- 
cent wooden gun made by the director. 

The climax was “Parents’ Night,” held during 
the last week. Practically every parent turned out, 
and the result was one of the most successful meet- 
ings of parents ever held at the Ferris School. The 
children presented a program in the auditorium; 
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honors were awarded; the crafts room, decorated 
with a display of finished work, was visited; and 
the evening ended with a family splash party. 

Thirty-six of the campers were the children of 
working mothers, and several of these women 
assured P.T.A. members that but for the camp 
they would have had to give up their work. 

This community project was made possible only 
by the cooperation of many groups and many in- 
dividuals. Much work was involved in it and not a 
little worry. But there was also much satisfac- 
tion, and every P.T.A. member is justly proud of 
the fact that the Ferris unit initiated and carried 
out a program that directly promoted the welfare 
and happiness of the children in this community. 


—RUTH R. HANES 





What Do You Know 
About Bretton Woods? 


The principle behind the Bretton Woods Pro- 
posals is, as one newspaper commentator puts it, 
“almost as simple as that expressed by the pave- 
ment-pounding cop who told his captain that there 
would always be crime on his beat as long as most 
of the people there were out of jobs and hungry.” 

How to keep nations from being hungry, from 
being unable to provide jobs for their people, and 
therefore from wanting to wage war, is the basis of 
the Bretton Woods plan. The representatives of 
the United Nations who drew it up created two in- 
struments to do this—an international monetary 
fund and an international bank for reconstruction 
and development. 

The fund is designed to preserve stability and 
order in the exchange rates between the currencies 
of different nations and thus to facilitate debt pay- 
ments and promote international commerce. It 
will have a pool of $8,800,000,000, to which each 
nation will make a contribution in proportion to 
its own wealth. Our share is to be $2,275,000,000. 

The world bank has as its immediate purpose the 
guaranteeing, or the actual making, of loans to 
nations for postwar reconstruction. Its ultimate 
purpose is to foster a balanced growth of inter- 
national trade. The total resources of the bank 
will be $9,100,000,000, of which our share will be 
$3,175,000,000. But since only 20 per cent of this 
capital will comprise the bank’s loan fund, our 
initial contribution will be $635,000,000. Add this 
amount to the amount we are to contribute to the 
monetary fund, and compare the total with the 
daily cost of waging this war. Is this too much to 
pay for peace? 

Each nation will be called on to accept or reject 
the Bretton Woods Proposals. In the opinion of 
President Roosevelt,- ‘the fund agreement spells 
the difference between a world caught again in the 
maelstrom of panic and economic warfare, culmina- 
ting in war... and a world in which members 
strive for a better life through mutual trust, co- 
operation, and assistance. The choice is ours.”’ 
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As Our National Chairmen See It 


RADUALLY evolving at the present time is a 

general recognition of the alcohol problem as 
primarily one of public health and social welfare. 
Dr. Lawrence Kolb, assistant surgeon general of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, has pointed out 
that alcoholism now ranks as public health prob- 
lem No. 4 confronting this nation. It is estimated 
that there are at least 600,000 persons suffering 
from the disease of alcoholism and some 2,000.- 
000 others who are excessive users of alcoholic 
beverages. Of every 1,000 adults in this country, 
6 are alcoholics and 20 are in danger of becom- 
ing alcoholics. 

No group in America is more favorably situ- 
ated to encourage realistic thinking on the alco- 
hol problem than the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion. Parents and teachers who gain an under- 
standing, from a scientific point of view, of the 
personal and social aspects of the beverage- 
alcohol problem are in a position to give accurate 
facts and intelligent guidance to children and 
youth and to help their communities accept public 
responsibility for a solution to the problem. 

It should be pointed out that this problem is in- 
creasing rather than decreasing and that the im- 
pact of the war may bring a still greater increase. 
Since alcohol reduces tension through its depres- 
sant action on the brain, there is danger during 
periods of severe tension that many people may 
become dependent upon alcoholic beverages as a 
temporary means of easing their anxieties. 

In view of the social and public health aspects of 
the alcohol problem, a great child welfare or- 
ganization such as ours must set to work on both 
long-range and immediate objectives. Although 
we should not lose sight of our ultimate goal of 
prevention through education and other social 
measures, we must not overlook the opportunities 
for rehabilitation of the alcoholics already in our 
midst, or underestimate the fact that rehabili- 
tated alcoholics also rehabilitate their families 
and contribute to the community welfare. 

Parent-teacher members can help to meet at 
least three needs in the field of alcohol education: 


1. The need for wider study and discussion of current 
scientific information on the alcohol problem. Secure ma- 
terial from Yale University, Section on Alcohol Studies, 
New Haven, Connecticut. Promote study groups and 
discussions. 

2. The need for including more vital information on al- 
cohol problems in appropriate school texts. Have a com- 
mittee evaluate text materials on the alcohol problem to 
determine their adequacy and effectiveness. Enlist the 
interest of teachers and school administrators in a more 
effective program of alcohol education. 

3. The need for a better understanding of alcoholism 
and of methods of rehabilitating alcoholics. Write to 
the National Committee for Education on Alcoholism, 
Room M-3, 2 East 103d Street, New York, New York. 


WINNIE BUCKELS, Narcotics Education 
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Life at the Aesctool Level 





THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON THE 
ARTICLE STEPPING UP TO THE 
SCHOOL LEVEL. SEE PAGE 7. 








A study course for parents of preschool children, for 
study groups, and for parent-teacher associations. 


Directed by ETHEL KAWIN 








Outstanding Points 


I. Most children become very curious as the time ap- 
proaches for starting school. Not only are they inter- 
ested in knowing about school but they also usually look 
forward to attending school with eager anticipation. 


II. However, not all children find that their first school 
experiences bring fulfillment of these happy anticipa- 
tions. Successful induction into school is the result of 
wise, understanding preparation on the part of both the 
home and the school. 


III. The adults at home can prepare the child for suc- 
cessful school adjustment by helping him to learn to do 
things for himself as rapidly as he is ready to acquire 
independence. 


IV. They should not, however, push the child into 
independence more rapidly than he is ready for it; they 
should make him feel secure by backing him in all his 
early steps toward doing things for and by himself. 


V. Children will make the break from home to school 
more easily if they have had a chance to know and get 
along with youngsters their own age. Parents can help a 
child to get acquainted with neighboring preschool chil- 
dren so that he learns to play with first one, then two, 
then three or four. 


VI. Familiarity with the neighborhood and the school 
itself likewise prepares a child for school. 


VII. Diligent health practices throughout the pre- 
school years, with a physical checkup just before school 
entrance, will ensure the vigorous health so conducive to 
a happy school life. 


VIII. Schools, too, should make adjustments to meet 
the individual needs of new pupils. They may provide 
short sessions at the beginning of the term, or they may 
rotate admissions, receiving only a few children at a time 
in the opening days. They may permit the mother of an 
especially timid child to stay in the room for a time, or 
they may ask such a child to remain only for a short 
period at first, with the assurance that Mother will be 
back for him in just a little while. 


IX. All good schools make the program of the opening 
days quite informal and easy for children just entering 
school. It will help parents, and children too, if they are 
made to understand in advance that first-grade pupils do 
not start learning to read immediately. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. What, exactly, do we mean when we say “Will your 
child be ready for school?”’ 


2. List a number of things parents can do to help a child 
develop a readiness for school. 


3. What provision does your school make for a physical 
checkup of every child before school entrance? Could your 
P.T.A. do something to improve this vital service? Does 
it conduct a Summer Round-Up program? 
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4. What provisions does your community make for 
possible corrections of the physical disabilities revealed 
by these checkups? Could your P.T.A. do something to 
make these provisions more adequate? 


5. List some of the things most two-year-olds can learn 
to do for themselves, independent of adult help. Make 
similar lists for three-, four-, and five-year-olds. 


6. Johnny does not live near any children of his own 
age. He is now four and a half, and his mother wants him 
to have the companionship of other youngsters. She en- 
rolls him in a play group consisting of eighteen little 
boys. Most of them are six or seven years old; only a few 
are five. Every day Johnny cries and begs not to go with 
the group. What do you think is the trouble, and how 
should the mother and the play-group leader handle the 
problem? : 


7. What do you think was the matter in the situation 
described by Miss Bain in which the father said “Our 
child is the worst one in the first grade’? How would you 
suggest dealing with it? 


8. What does your school do to help little children find 
happiness in their first school experiences? Is there any 
way in which your P.T.A. might cooperate with the 
school in developing a program to meet the break from 
home to school satisfactorily? 
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THE P.T.A. 


ALMANAC 





Letter from Hawaii 


peace the president of the Hawaii Congress there 
came recently a message as clear, courageous, 
and unfaltering as a bugle call. Although the letter 
is addressed to the president of the National Con- 
gress, the challenge it carries is of great immediate 
importance to all parent-teacher members. 


Dear Mrs. Hastings: 

Your letter of December 14, with its friendly offer of 
assistance, has been much appreciated. I assure you 
there are many things that the National Congress and 
the local associations can do and are doing to help... . 

First and foremost, uphold in every possible way the 
ideals of democracy and racial tolerance so long practiced 
in Hawaii. There was no race persecution here after Pearl 
Harbor, but the influx of many of the armed forces and 
of many war workers has brought to these Islands a num- 
ber of people with a definite superiority complex toward 
those of a different racial background. The attitude of 
these newcomers is a burden to our educational progress. 
Can you reduce racial intolerance on the mainland? 

Hawaii since December 7, 1941, has been living in 
tropical isolation, sealed off from her former normal con- 
tacts with the mainland of the United States. What has 
happened to Hawaii’s school children? 

After the blitz there was no school at all for nearly 
three months, while the Islands dug in for war. Then 
when the all-clear signal sounded, it was a joyous day. 
The reopening of the schools gave promise of restoring 
the former regular training of the children. But the loyal 
group of teachers and principals who had stood by found 
themselves curtailed in both space and staff. Sometimes 
an entire school had been taken by the Army or Navy; 
always some part of the school plant had been given over 
to a necessary military or community project. Many 
teachers had taken other jobs. 

Another headache soon developed. The pineapple and 
sugar companies found themselves without enough labor 
to cultivate and harvest their crops. As a last resort they 
turned to the school children. 

In some parts of the Islands school children still give 
as much as one day a week to field work. In other places 
the time given has been reduced to one day in ten.... Some 
groups will have lost almost a whole year of schooling. 

The early six-o’clock curfew was one of the many 
causes of death of large numbers of our local associations. 
Gradually the hour was advanced to ten o’clock. Black- 
out restrictions, too, are things of the past. There is a 
definite reaction in the form of a desire to return to pre- 
war activities and responsibilities, which is already help- 
ing us to reawaken dormant P.T.A. groups. 

Two main projects are being carried out this year by 
the Hawaii Congress. One is to provide every P.T.A. and 
school with a copy of the budget to be presented at the 
1945 legislature, educating as many parents as possible 
concerning the needs of the schools. The other is to work 
for a paid public relations director who can continuously 
inform the public about what is going on. 

A tremendous challenge lies ahead for Hawaii in 1945 
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and the years to follow. Can she retain the charm of pre- 
war days—preserve the gaiety and tolerance of the 
Hawaiian, the sincerity and esteem for learning of the 
Oriental, and the drive and initiative of the Caucasian? 
Yes, all these things are possible, and the Hawaii Con- 
gress accepts the challenge for a more enlightened post- 
war world. Very sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH C. St. JOHN 


Toward International Cooperation 


ITH APRIL 25 and the San Francisco Conference 

almost upon us, too much cannot be said about 
the importance of being well informed on the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals for world peace. Parent- 
teacher members, having a special responsibility 
in this direction, will do well to examine the follow- 
ing statement by Assistant Secretary of State Archi- 
bald MacLeish and to act at once on his suggestions. 


This nation has never confronted a more momentous 
decision than the one it will soon make on participation 
in international organizations. ... Yet with the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco only a few weeks 
away there is a grave lack of knowledge and considerable 
confusion about the proposals for organized peace which 
will be considered there by all the United Nations. 

We know that an overwhelming majority of the 
American people want this country to participate in an 
international organization. But this is not enough. People 
must understand specifically what is involved in achiev- 
ing the purposes they hold so firmly, 

The Secretary of State and his staff want the propo- 
sals for international organization studied and discussed 
fully and critically. Our only fear is that not enough 
people will take advantage of the opportunity. The time 
is short. It is important that the discussion and the ex- 
pression of public opinion be especially concentrated dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 

The work of organizing and promoting a nation-wide 
program of public discussion must be the task of the 
many freely organized groups and educational bodies and 
all the media of communication. ... 

We are preparing some simple, basic informational 
materials especially for. . . . organizations, schools, col- 
leges, and libraries in sufficient quantities to meet the de- 
mands we have been receiving. 

The following items can soon be obtained in reasonable 
quantity by organizations for distribution or be purchased 
from the Government Printing Office: 

1. Proposals for a United Nations Organization (Dumbarton 
Oaks). Leaflet suitable for enclosure in a No. 10 envelope. 


2. A series of four-page folders, to accompany the above 
leaflet, containing Foreign Affairs outlines on the problems of 
preventing war; promoting prosperity; social progress; freedom. 

3. A wall chart in two colors showing the structure and func- 
tions of the proposed United Nations Organization. 20x27 inches. 

4. Building the Peace, an NBC radio series on foreign policy 
featuring discussions with high officials of the Department. The 
first two programs, on the proposals for international organiza- 
tion, will be available shortly. 
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A parent education study course for individu- 
al parents and parent-teacher study groups. : 


Directed by RALPH H. OJEMANN 


THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON THE ARTICLE 
FAMILY RECREATION. SEE PAGE 13. 








Outstanding Points 


I. A home may be a jumping-off place for all sorts of 
adventures that leave lasting memories. Children often 
remember with joy and pride family camping trips, family 
singing, poetry reading, or other diversions that their 
parents took pleasure in organizing for momentary fun. 


II. If family morale means mutual confidence, affec- 
tion, pride, a willingness on everybody’s part to join in 
with the rest, parents may often achieve it just by doing 
what they would naturally do to have fun with their 
youngsters. 


III. All family doings need not be confined to the family 
circle. It is also good for children to form linkages of ex- 
perience with the community. This may come about 
naturally by going to church, playing neighborhood base- 
ball and other games. “Community”? means a working 
and experiencing and creating together for a something 
that is good for each one because it is good for all. 

IV. For children, playing with parents is a way of being 
happy with them. Being happy with them is a way of 
coming to know them and of coming to know what they 
want the children to know. Being with their parents, 
seeing how they act, hearing their informal words about 
people and things, seeing how much they like each other 
and do things for each other—all tend to give children the 
feeling of what it means to be a decent human being. 


V. Having fun together is a way of learning to live 
together. Behavior difficulties are likely to develop when 
there is no spirit of play in the family, when parents are 
sour-faced taskmasters or angry quarrelers. 

VI. Play is a way of freedom. But it is also a way of 
association. Every child has to have a chance to be him- 
self, to do the things he wants to do—in short, to be 
uncompelled. But every child also has to be more than a 
creature unto himself. He has to learn in various ways to 
subordinate himself at the same time that he asserts him- 
self, to be a ‘“‘one in many.”’ Having fun together is the 
way he most quickly learns this. It is a way of doing the 
things, along with others, that you want others to do 
along with you. This is the Golden Rule of having fun 
together. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. What hobbies can parents and children carry on 
together? 

2. John’s hobby is model airplanes. He is so interested 
in making them that he refuses to do his chores. Finally 
his mother will not let him build any more because she 
thinks he is disobedient. Is she right? 

3. What can a family do to make a real vacation for 
themselves without going on a trip or spending a good 
deal of money? 

4. When a family lives on a farm and finds it almost 
impossible for everyone to go away at the same time, 
what sort of real recreational activities might they 
engage in? 

5. Should parents and adolescents always enjoy their 
leisure-time activities together? 
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6. Nine-year-old Joe lives in a small apartment with 
his parents. During the school year he manages to have 
a good deal of fun with his friends, but in the summer all 
he can do is play in the street. How might his family 
make summer vacation more interesting for him? 

7. The Barry family is in an eternal state of turmoil 
and confusion. There are the parents, three small chil- 
dren, a maid, a boy to do the heavy work, and a nurse to 
care for the invalid grandmother. They have a large, 
modern house but a small yard. All the prerequisites of 
an ideal family are here, yet there is invariably some 
bickering. The adults issue orders in loud voices; the 
children are always underfoot without anything special 
to do. Mother likes to play bridge in the afternoons. 
Father, a professional man, attends a great many meet- 
ings. If he wants to study he has to go back to the office 
at night. What could be done to improve this home situa- 
tion and create a stimulating family life? 

8. Give an example of how a family can have fun in 
each of the following kinds of recreation: crafts, music, 
games, cooking, dramatics, storytelling, outings, nature 
study. 

9. What constitutes legitimate use of a car in the pres- 
ent wartime emergency? 

10. What is the difference between work and play? Is 
work ever play? 
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the peoples of the world of the importance of 
human relations and of the art of living to- 
gether in harmony and understanding. If we are to 
build a world in which nations can live in peace, in- 
dividuals must first learn this art. 
secause it influences public opinion by a stirring 
emotional appeal, the motion picture, more than any 
other medium, can contribute to our understanding 
of human beings. Its audience vicariously shares the 
emotions of its characters until the screen drama be- 
comes a living experience. 

Since the family is the smallest yet the most im- 
portant unit of society, it is gratifying that so many 
recent films make a constructive contribution to an 
understanding of family life. The following current 
productions, for example, might well be used as 
bases for discussion by parent education groups and 
by high school classes in social living that usually 
include some study of marriage and the family. 


r NHERE is a growing awareness today among 


Dragon Seed. Profound study of family life in old and 
new China. 

Guest in the House. Fascinating story of the in- 
fluence of a neurotic girl on a family group. 

Meet Me in St. Louis. Merry tale of a family living 
in 1903, when life was far less complicated and tragic 
than in 1945. 

Music for Millions. Delightful picture of the relations 
of two sisters and of a whole group of girls who live and 
work together. 

National Velvet. A heartwarming story of a prewar 
English family. The mother’s understanding of her in- 
dividualistie daughter is unique. 

Roughly Speaking. Holds enough subject matter for 
many hours of discussion. Reviewed in this issue, 
Sunday Dinner for a Soldier. A family of meager 
means, living on a houseboat, finds joy in sharing a meal 
with a lonely serviceman. 

Thirty Seconds over Tokyo. Although this is the 
story of the bombing of Tokyo, it is also a tale of young 
love in all its strength and beauty. 

Thunderhead, Son of Flicka. A happy family on a 
large ranch. Reviewed in this issue. 


Tomorrow the World. Reveals a rare understanding 
between a father and his motherless daughter, as well as 
her attitude toward his coming marriage to her teacher. 
The family’s acceptance of the challenge of an antisocial 
Nazi youth poses the larger question confronting the 
world today. 


\ Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Tells of the struggle of a 

poverty-stricken family whose wealth lies in the love 

that illuminates their hearts. Reviewed in this issue. 
—RuTH B. HEDGES 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





It’s in the Bag— Manhattan-United Artists. Direction, Rich- 
ard Wallace. Wholly delightful comedy with an outstanding 
cast and sparkling, spontaneous wit and humor, fulfilling its 
purpose of creating relaxation through fun and laughter. From 
the waggish introductory credit shots through one absurd situa- 
tion after another to the hilarious ending, this picture is a 
triumph of artful humor. The negligible plot is lost in a hodge- 
podge of ludicrous happenings in the Fred Floogle household. 
Cast: Fred Allen, Jack Benny, William Bendix, Binnie Barnes, 
Robert Benchley. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 


Thunderhead, Son of Flicka—20th Century-Fox. Direc- 
tion, Louis King. Here is an excellent picture for parents who 
are reluctant to permit their children to own pets, for it shows 
how a boy learns self-control and patience by training and car- 
ing for his colt. The photography is superb, not only in the ac- 
tion scenes but in the pers eg background shots of the moun- 
tains and meadows of Bryce Canyon. The hero of the story is a 
colt that becomes king of the herd, and the villain is a wild horse 
of the range. Recommended for lovers of children and of horses. 
Cast: Roddy McDowall, Preston Foster, Rita Johnson, James 


Bell. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good 


Good 








FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Enchanted Cottage—RKO-Radio. Direction, John Crom- 
well. Understanding direction of a strong theme results in a 
poetically beautiful film that has an enchantment all its own. 
The principals of the cast give such delicate shading to their 
character interpretations that they seem to be the only persons 
who could have played those roles. A disfigured soldier and an 
unattractive, lonely girl find refuge in an ancient honeymoon 
cottage on the cliffs of the New England coast. There, aided by a 
philosophical neighbor who had been blinded in the last war, 
they find the healing power of love. Cast: Dorothy McGuire, 
Robert Young, Herbert Marshall, Spring byington. 

Adults 14-18 

Excellent Excellent 


8-14 


Little interest 





Keep Your Powder Dry— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
Edward Buzzell. A wartime drama filled with humor and 
pathos, which encourages young women to perform a patriotic 
duty by joining the WAC. The educational and health advan- 
tages are stressed, and the inducements of pursuing a disciplined 
life are appealingly and entertainingly presented. The experi- 
enced cast give smooth and natural performances, and the 
direction conscientiously strives for true-to-life interpretations. 
Action centers around two antagonistic WACs from widely dif- 
ferent environments who have enlisted for purely selfish reasons. 
Cast: Lana Turner, Laraine Day, Susan Peters, Agnes Moore- 
head. 

Adults 


Entertaining 


14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Mature 
g 
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Meet Miss Bobby Socks— Columbia. Direction, Glenn Tryon. 
Fairly amusing musical that will appeal especially to teen-age 
audiences. The picture is suitably cast, the music is modern, and 
the story is inoffensive. A soldier returns from the Pacific to find 
that the girl to whom he has been writing is the little sister of an 
attractive young woman. Cast: Bob Crosby, Louise Erickson, 
Lynn Merrick, Robert White. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Mature 


Mr. Emmanuel— Two Cities Film-United Artists. Direction, 
Harold French. This is a deeply moving picture, superbly pre- 
sented. It is excellently acted and will appeal to thoughtful 
people of all creeds. The story, based on an ancient social 
problem, shows how a whispering campaign can spread ruin to 
its innocent victims. Cast: Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt, Walter 
Rilla, Peter Mullins. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Mature No 





Pan-Americana— RKO-Radio. Direction, C. Bakaleinikoff. A 
gay, diverting musical extravaganza, introducing South Amer- 
ican music and dancing. The story idea is original and cleverly 
developed. A group of Americans, employed by a pictorial mag- 
azine, travel through South American countries photographing 
native talent in local settings. Cast: Philip Terry, Audrey 
Long, Robert Benchley. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Diverting Diverting Mature 





Tonight and Every Night—Columbia. Direction, Victor Sa- 
ville. This is one of the better musicals, well staged and elabor- 
ately costumed, with some clever song and dance sequences. As 
a backstage story of show people based on the old theme “The 
show must go on,”’ it adds another chapter to our understanding 
of England’s courage during the blitz. Cast: Rita Hayworth, 
Lee Bowman, Janet Blair, Marc Platt. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Entertaining Mature 





A Tree Grows in Brooklyn—20th Century-Fox. _Directior, 
Elia Kazan. Here is the story of thé heart and soul of people as 
seen through the eyes of an adolescent girl. It tears aside less 
important traits of character and bares fundamental qualities in 
such a way as to leave the audience aglow with a love of human- 
ity born of a better understanding of our own frailties. It is 
directed and acted with a rare understanding that never permits 
the sordid to dominate a scene. Although tears are always near 
the surface, the picture is never depressing. Cast: Dorothy 
McGuire, Joan Blondell, James Dunn, Peggy Ann Garner. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Outstanding Outstanding Good but very 
emotional 





ADULT 


Frisco Sal— Universal. Direction, George Waggner. This Bar- 
bary Coast drama of underworld connivance and tactics has an 
outworn, loosely constructed plot, unappealing characters, and 
slow action. A young, inexperienced girl arrives in San Francisco 
in search of a long-lost brother, obtains employment as a singer 
in a café in a notorious district, there finds a clue to aid her in 
her search, and falls in love with the proprietor of the café. 
Cast: Susanna Foster, Turhan Bey, Alan Curtis, Andy Devine. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 








Peggy Ann Garner’s wistful charm endears her to all 
who see her understanding portrayal of Francie in 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 
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Excellent 

The Picture of Dorian Gray— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Di- 
rection, Albert Lewin. This psychological study of a 

youth is the most potent of mystery thrillers. The story is based 
on the theme that man by his own deeds may dwell in heaven or 
hell in this present life. A mood of impending horror is created in 
Oscar Wilde’s inimitable manner and is maintained not by ac- 
tion on the screen but through the speeches of a narrator. The 
effects of Dorian Gray’s sinful life are not reflected in his own 
person but in his portrait. The dialogue is replete with the biting 
sarcasm of Wilde’s brilliant epigrammatic style. The Mayfair 
home of Dorian Gray, with its beautiful staircases, heavy pan- 
eled doors, mahogany furniture, and Chinese tapestry, provides 
a somber background for much of the action. George Sanders’ 
reading of his difficult lines is masterful, and Hurd Hatfield’s 
interpretation of the title character is haunting. Cast: George 
Sanders, Hurd Hatfield, Donna Reed, Angela Lansbury. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Absorbing Mature No 





Roughly Speaking— Warner Brothers. Direction, Michael 
Curtiz. A good autobiographical story adapted for the screen b 
its author, Louise Randall Pierson. Here is a down-to-eart 
comedy directed with a deft, sophisticated touch that will en- 
sure its audience appeal. Against the background of the eco- 
nomic pattern of the United States in the twentieth century, a 
woman struggles to find her place in a man’s business world. In 
the end she finds that her greatest success has been as a wife and 
mother of five children. Cast: Rosalind Russell, Jack Carson, 
Donald Wood, Ray Collins. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Excellent Excellent Mature 





Strange Illusion—Producer’s Releasing Corporation. Direc- 
tion, Edgar H. Ulmer. This social mystery-drama has an ob- 
scure beginning but develops into intensely absorbing enter- 
tainment. The principals are well cast, the background is at- 
mospheric, and the production is adequate. The story is b 

on a premonition of danger as conveyed through a boy’s dream. 
Cast: James Lydon, Warren William, Sally Eilers, Regis Toomey. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of its type If interested No 





MOTION PICTURES REVIEWED 
IN MARCH ISSUE 


JUNIOR MATINEE (8 to 14 years) 
The Fighting Lady—Official war film made by the U.S. 


avy. 
Lake Placid Serenade—lIce extravaganza with skillful skat- 
ing. 

Nothing But Trouble—Laurel and Hardy in a better than 
usual comedy. 

This Man’s Navy—The Lighter-than-Air Training School at 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, is a background for thrilling action. 


FAMILY 
Air Pattern—Pacific—Conquest of the Solomon Islands. 
Here Come the WAVES—Bing Crosby in an entertaining 
musical. 
Pull Be Seeing You—Delightful social drama. 
Main Street After Dark—Cops and robbers story. 
My Gal Loves Music—Lightly presented farce. 
Objective Burma—tTense story of paratroopers in Burma. 
A Song To Remember—Fictional account of Chopin’s life. 
Exquisite music. 


ADULT 
Between Two Women—A mediocre Dr. Gillespie episode. 
Dangerous Passage—Sordid but well-done murder mystery. 
Gentle Annie—Diverting drama of Western pioneer days. 
Grissly’s Millions—Of interest to addicts of murder mys- 
teries. 
Guest in the House—Tense psychological melodrama. 
Hangover Square—Abnormal psychology of a Jekyll-Hyde 
character. 
Murder, My Sweet—A good, sophisticated mystery. 
She Gets Her Man—Murder-mystery comedy. 
The Suspect—Absorbing mystery, constructive ethically. 
The Unseen—Another good murder mystery. 
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Looking into Legislation 


A’ THIS moment (February 21, 1945) legisla- 
tion on the school lunch and on Federal aid 
for education is holding the N.C.P.T. spotlight. 
Hearings on §.181, the Federal aid for education 
bill, were held by the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor during the week of January 29, 
as was reported last month. When your National 
chairman of Legislation spoke before this com- 
mittee to give the views of the National Congress 
she also attended other sessions of the hearings. 
She noted that although many other matters of 
national interest were being brought before the 
Senate, the majority of the members of this com- 
mittee sat through all the hearings and questioned 
carefully all who testified. A favorable report can 
soon be confidently expected. 


Tue scHoot lunch and milk bill, $.503, endorsed 
by the school lunch committee of the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee and approved by 
John W. Studebaker, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, was introduced by Senator Ellender of 
Louisiana on February 8. It represents a com- 
promise between the old 8.1824 (Smith-Ellender) 
and §.1820 (Russell). It appropriates to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture money for surplus com- 
modities and cash grants to be expended for food 
in public and nonprofit private schools of sec- 
ondary grade or lower, but further provides that 
the Secretary is authorized and directed to enter 
into agreements with the respective state educa- 
tional agencies or agents having jurisdiction over 
elementary and secondary schools and that sur- 
pluses shall be delivered only on order of the re- 
sponsible educational agency. Money is appro- 
priated to the U.S. Office of Education to assist 
the states in securing administrative and super- 
visory services and other school lunch needs. 
Senator Russell of Georgia had already intro- 
duced his old bill, S.1820, giving all authority to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as the new 8.200. 


AnortHER forthcoming item of interest is that 
of appropriations for the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. For the first time in the seventy-seven years 
of this agency’s existence, the President and the 
3ureau of the Budget are recommending an addi- 
tional appropriation of $640,000 to be used to 
reorganize and strengthen the Office of Education 
as a service agency to the nation’s schools accord- 
ing to a plan outlined by Commissioner Stude- 
baker in his annual report. Copies of this report 
will be sent on request to those interested. This 
reorganization is a vital need, and the National 
Congress will strive to further such a program. 


—CATHERINE F. MCCLELLAN 
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Contributors 


WINIFRED E,. BAIN brings to her position as president — 
of Wheelock College, Boston, an extensive background 
of public school and college teaching, writing, and re- 
search—all in the field of education. She has taught in 
many teacher training institutions, notably Columbia 
University where she devoted herself to the demonstra- 
tion program for teacher education in New College. Dr. 
Bain has won high praise for her book Parents Look 
at Modern Education—one of many published works— 
and for her activities in the Association for Childhood 
Education. 


DorotTHuy T. HAYEs is exceptionally well qualified to 
discuss the problems of the young child at school— 
first, by virtue of her present position as guidance © 
counselor in the Western Springs, Illinois, public schools; 
second, because she has been a college instructor in 
education; and third, because she is herself the mother 
of six children. Mrs. Hayes is deeply interested in 
parent-teacher work, believing that parents and teach- 
ers must see eye to eye if children are to get the best 
possible ‘‘breaks’’ at school. 


COLONEL WILLIAM C, MENNINGER, now chief of the 
neuropsychiatric division, Surgeon General’s Office, is 
known throughout the world for his work in the famous 
Menninger (Neuropsychiatric) Clinic, which he founded 
together with his brother Karl at Topeka, Kansas. 
After receiving his medical degree, Colonel Menninger 
took extensive postgraduate training in psychiatry and 
psychoanalytic techniques. His special interest in 
young people is revealed in his activities with the Boy 
Scouts of America, on whose National Executive Board 
he has served since 1937. He is the author of nearly 
two hundred scientific papers. Interestingly enough, he 
is also the author of the Skipper’s Handbook, a manual 
for scout leaders. 


With the publication of each new article, poem, and 
essay BONARO W. OVERSTREET makes great strides 
toward becoming this country’s leading interpreter of 
the democratic credo. Long a public speaker of note, 
Mrs. Overstreet now spends much time lecturing before 
social and civic groups. Among her well-known books 
are American Reasons and Courage for Crisis. 


HARRY A. OVERSTREET, professor emeritus of philos- 
ophy, has, since his retirement from the College of the 
City of New York, devoted himself to writing and 
speaking on social issues of immediate importance. For 
many years he has been closely identified with the 
adult education movement, at one time serving as 
president of the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. In addition to numerous periodical articles, Dr. 
Overstreet has published several books that have been 
widely acclaimed by educators and laymen alike. 





ALICE SOWERS, associate editor of this Magazine, 
chairman of the National Congress Radio Script Serv- 
ice, and a vice-president of the Congress, carries out the 
many responsibilities these positions entail in addition 
to her full-time work as professor of family life educa- 
tion and director of the Family Life Institute at the 
University of Oklahoma. She is also the sponsor of a 
series of highly successful youth forums and a frequent 
contributor to professional magazines. 





The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for this 
month’s ‘‘P.T.A. Frontiers’: Mrs. James Wilson, secretary, 
Riggins Parent-Teacher Association, and Mrs. Howard J 
Maughan, president, Idaho Congress; Mrs. W. E. Hanes, 
chairman, Ferris School Parent-Teacher Association, and 
Mrs. James C. Parker, president, Michigan Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 
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